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Punctuation, also, remains as in the original document. The Latin abbreviations in the 
prescriptions have not been intentionally altered. 


‘Y’ for thorn is always transcribed as ‘th’, w° is transcribed as ‘which’, w" is transcribed as 
‘with’ 

Where a word in the notebook is illegible or impossible to guess at a meaning, question marks 
have been added as in: ??. Many of these relate to various personal shorthand-forms concerning 


medications etc. 


Where appropriate, Michael Whitfield has added comments about some of the cases from the 
standpoint of a twenty-first-century medical man. 


Cover illustration: Portraits of Dr William Logan and Ann Logan reproduced with permission 
from the Loudoun Collection of Philadelphia City Parks. 
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Introduction 


Within a handwritten medical notebook held by the Library Company of Philadelphia there are 
a number of pages that contain notes on patients seen in Bristol between 1713 and 1715. The 
earliest date given is 13 September 1713 and the last is 15 May 1715, with several dated in 
1714. Most of the identified patients were members of the Bristol Quaker community, as was 
their author, Dr William Logan (1686-1757), one of the first physicians appointed to the Bristol 
Infirmary. He was the younger surviving son of the Quaker Patrick Logan (1640-1700). His 
elder brother James (1674-1751) and his descendants became important members of the 
Quaker community in Philadelphia. Their success accounts, in great part, for the survival of 
this document. 


There is no obvious reason why William Logan chose to include these medical records in this 
particular notebook. The pages transcribed below are a minor part of the whole. The remainder 
are described by the current librarian, Emily Guthrie:! 


e There is a note on the book’s flag that reads ‘May be based on Thomas Willis (1621- 
1675) Diatribae duac medico-philosophicae and his De Anima Brutorum’. She assumes 
this refers to Willis’s 1663 publication Diatribae duae medico-philosophicae — quarum 
prior agit de fermentatione and his 1672 book, De Anima Brutorum 

e There are inscriptions on one of the opening pages that appear to say ‘Ex Libris 
Guilielmus Logan’. 

e The first page of the book begins with the title ‘De Fermentatione’. This section goes 
on for 65 pages. 

e The next section begins on page 67 and is given the title ‘Anima Brutorum’. 

e The next section begins on page 139 and is titled ‘Pharmaceutices Rationales Pars IIa’. 

e Four pages after ‘Pharmaceutices’ begins the section that includes the case histories. 
He starts a new numbering system in this section. This is followed by a large section of 
blank pages (approx. 100) 

e The next section is reached by flipping the over (what was the back cover becomes the 
front cover). In the corner of one of the blank pages at the beginning of this section, the 
date July 26, 1707 is written. On the facing page, the section is given the title 
“Tnstiutiones Logica.” This section is 132 pages long. 

e Next section is titled ‘Philosophiae Nralis / Pars Prima / Seu / Physica Generalis’ 
(Presumably Philosophiae Naturalis). This section is 39 pages. 

e The final section is unnumbered and appears to be written in a slightly different hand 
than the others, though it could very well be a more mature version of Logan’s 
handwriting. The title is faint and illegible. 


Some other writings of the Bristol physician, William Logan, also survive in the Library 
Company of Philadelphia and include: 


‘Boorhave: Commentaria in Librum Suum, C.P.H. Boerhaave commentaris in 
librum suum de cognoscendis et curandis morbis’ 1707-1714 [In3 488 Q] 
‘Boorhave: Praelectiones Chemicae Praelectiones Chemicae a C. P. Boorhave habita 


' Personal communication November 2022. The editors are very grateful to Emily Guthrie and the Library 
Company of Philadelphia for freely providing the digital images of Logan’s cases and allowing their publication, 
along with this edited transcription. We should also like to thank Theresa Stuhlman, the Historic Preservation 
Officer for Philadelphia’s City Parks, and Laura Keim, archivist of the Stenton Museum Pennsylvania, for their 
help in providing images of the portraits of William and Ann Logan, which the Stenton Museum is hoping to have 
properly conserved so they can be put on show at the Logan family’s ancestral home. 


ad dirigendum studij medicina instituta’, Volume I 1710 [Lk4 296 Q Log] 
‘Boorhave: Praelectiones Chemicae, Praelectiones Chemicae a C. P. Boorhave habita 
ad dirigendum studij medicina instituta’, Volume IT 1710 [Lk4 296 Q Log] 
‘Boorhave: Praelectiones Chemicae a C.P.D. boor have habita de actionibus 
medicamentorum’; November 10 1711 [In2 289 Q Log] 


These doubtless date from Logan’s period of medical study at Leiden University, where the 
renowned physician, Herman Boerhaave, was the leading professor. These Latin writings, 
along with the rest of Dr Logan’s extensive medical library, were inherited by the physician’s 
nephew, also called William Logan (1718-1776). After the nephew’s death, his uncle’s books 
were donated to the Library Company of Philadelphia.” 


Fig 1. Student notes from Leiden University 
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? For the Boerhaave manuscripts and other items from William’s library now in Philadelphia, see A Quarter of a 
Millenium: The Library Company of Philadelphia 1731-1981 ed. Edwin Wolf 2" and Maria Elena Korey 
(Philadelphia, 1981), pp. 61, 73-6. Some of the books are listed in Edwin Wolf 2", ‘Medical Books in Colonial 
Philadelphia’ in John B. Blake (ed.) Centenary of Index medicus, 1879-1979 (Bethesda, Md., 1980), pp. 81-3 and 
footnotes 94-101, available at https://collections.nlm.nih.gov/ocr/nlm:nlmuid-7910473-bk and Wolf summarises 
them as ‘about 1,300 volumes, over half strictly medical works, as well as uncounted peripheral books of natural 
history and chemistry’, including a second edition of Vesalius and a 1566 edition of Copernicus: for Wolf’s further 
comments see Appendix I. See also Wolf’s A Check-List of the Books in the Library Company of Philadelphia 
(Philadelphia, 1959). 


The Bristol Quakers 


At the beginning of the eighteenth century, the Bristol Quakers were the most important Quaker 
community in England after London. The Quakers (or Society of Friends, as they were 
officially known) were at the height of their national importance. Many developed innovative 
industrial and scientific advances, collaborating with each other and often inter-marrying. They 
had been subject to much religious persecution in the previous century, which had prompted 
some families to leave England and establish colonies in North America, notably Pennsylvania, 
under the leadership of William Penn. The Bristol Quakers also became involved in much 
philanthropy, both in England and in America.* Logan’s patients were frequently Quakers, who 
were interlinked by marriage and business connections.* The importance of having a physician 
of like religious sensibility is made clear in the case of Esther Champion, case 7 below. An 
account of her death by a fellow Quaker, reports her telling Dr Logan: 


many good and precious opportunities thou hast in thy way of practice, in seeing 
the advantage, joy and comfort the Lord is pleased oftentimes (on a dying bed) to 
give and afford those that live in his fear; and on the contrary, cries and bitter 
bewailings of others, that had not improved and spent their time well in this world 


She desired him to continue to improve the lot of the sick, for: ‘It is not a profession of religion 
only that will render men acceptable to God; but serving him in and by the assistance of Jesus, 
the Son of God, the only intercessor for man’s salvation.”° 


The Logan family® 


To understand Dr William Logan’s career, and the fate of his medical notes, we need to 
understand his family, not least because his brother became a major figure and it is his archive 
which has preserved most of the other information we have about William. 


William Logan’s father was Patrick Logan (1640-1700). Patrick studied at Edinburgh 
University, where he received the degree of Master of Arts. He trained for the Church and 
served for a time as a chaplain before becoming a Quaker. He relinquished his clerical office 


3 Much of this is reviewed in A. Raistrick, Quakers in Science & Industry (1950; the Logans are discussed on pp. 
261-3) and A.J. Fincham, ‘The Origins of Quaker Commercial Success’ PhD Thesis University of Birmingham 
2021. The fullest guides to Bristol Quakerism in this period are the works of Russell Mortimer, including his two 
edited volumes of the Minute Book of the Men’s Meeting of the Society of Friends in Bristol published by the 
Bristol Record Society in 1971 (vol. XXVI, 1667-86) and 1977 (vol. XXX, 1686-1704), with extensive 
biographical notes. 

4 For example, Bristol Archives (hereafter BA) 09644/2, a Bristol Quaker Meeting mortgage document of 1713, 
contains the names of Richard Champion (cases 7-8), John Andrews (case 13) and Richard Stafford (case 10), 
and Stafford and Andrews were among several Quaker partners in the Bristol Brass Company. Champion was the 
apprentice of Francis Roach (case 4), while John Coysgarne’s father (case 12) was the apprentice of William Fry, 
the husband of Mrs Fry (case 6). William Ball (case 3) and John Andrews were each married to daughters of 
Erasmus Love, while Andrews’s sister was married to Richard Stafford. 

5 Piety promoted, in brief memorials, of the virtuous lives, services, and dying sayings, of some of the people 
called Quakers, formerly published in eight parts, by John Tomkins, and others, now revised by John Kendal, and 
placed in the order of time 4 volumes (1789) vol II, pp. 236-7. Further extracts are given in nn. 86 and 89. 

® A useful summary of the Logan family history, as well as the papers they left, can be found at 
http://www2.hsp.org/collections/manuscripts/l/Logan0379.html#ref3. James Logan’s own account of his family 
and early life can be found in A.C. Myers, Immigration of the Irish Quakers into Pennsylvania, 1682-1750 
(Philadelphia, 1902), pp. 238-40 reproduced in appendix II. He named his house, Stenton, after the village in East 
Lothian where his father was born (as he tells his brother William in a letter of 15 December 1730: Logan Letter 
Books, vol. 4, p. 205). 


and returned to Ireland as a Quaker schoolteacher. Following the Glorious Revolution (1688), 
and the subsequent revolt in Ireland, his family was forced to leave. He moved to London 
before being invited in 1690 to run a school for the Quakers in Bristol on the basis that he was 
‘an apt schoolmaster to instruct youth in Latin etc’. Patrick ran the school until 1693, when he 
returned to Lurgan.’ 


Patrick’s first son, James, was born in 1674. He also taught in the Bristol school, and when his 
father left the city, James, despite being only nineteen years old, continued to run the school 
until 1697.° He later told his brother that ‘when a very young master’ at Bristol he had made a 
rule of ‘interesting his scholars with something agreeable and diverting to them for the subject 
of every lesson’ so they would love their book and their master and make more progress. Hence 
‘when I broke up my school on the 29 September 1697 being then not fully three and twenty 
every boy I had (one young thing excepted) went home weeping as if he had been severely 
corrected’. James had gained ‘such a reputation among the older that a vacancy happening at 
that time in your publick grammar school’ [Bristol Grammar School] the master’s place, 
reportedly worth £200 a year, was offered ‘on condition I would conform’ to Anglicanism. 
When he refused, the post was offered instead to Robert Welsted [himself a future London 
physician] ‘one of the ingenious publishers of the London Pindar’.? James returned to Dublin, 
where he had been briefly apprenticed to a linen merchant at the age of thirteen. He failed to 
establish himself there, so he went back to Bristol in an attempt to set up a linen business. In 
spring 1699 James was persuaded by William Penn to travel with him to America as his 
secretary. They left in September 1699 aboard the Canterbury. On their way they were attacked 
by pirates and James was involved in the defence of the ship.'° 


James Logan fared well in Pennsylvania, becoming a major landowner, administrator and 
politician. By the time of his death on 31 October 1751 he was ‘the region’s most influential 
statesman, its most distinguished scholar and its most respected — though not its most beloved 
— citizen’.'! His estate included 8,500 pounds in cash and bonds and 18,000 acres of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey land.’” He left his library, of nearly 2,600 books, to the public. 
This formed the nucleus of what is now the ‘Loganian Library’. It was augmented by his 
children William (referred to hereafter as ‘William Logan junior’ for clarity), James and 
Hannah. On 29 August 1754, they deeded the Loganian library to a board of trustees. A later 
bequest included 1,300 volumes that had been left to William junior by his uncle, Dr. William 
Logan of Bristol.'? The manuscript on which the current publication is based almost certainly 
entered the library by this route. 


7 Mortimer, Minutes 1686-1704, pp. xxx, 35-6, 38, 92, 252. 

8 Hannah Logan’s Courtship ed. A.C. Myers (Philadelphia, 1904), p.11; Mortimer, Minutes 1686-1704, pp. 31, 
252. F.B. Tolles, ‘Quaker Humanist James Logan as a Classical Scholar’, Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, 79: 4 (1955), pp. 416-17 notes that James built up a library of 700-800 books while in Bristol, but then 
sold them while in Dublin before sailing to Pennsylvania. 

° Letter of James to William Logan 15 December 1730: Logan Letter Books vol. 4, p. 205. For Welsted’s career 
see online Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, 29030 ‘Robert Welsted (1670/71-1735) Physician’. A 
Bristol schoolmaster’s son, he was admitted an extra-licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians of London on 
11 December 1695 when he was practising medicine in Bristol, but he later moved to London, being admitted a 
full licentiate of the College on 3 September 1710. 

'0 Fredrick B. Tolles, James Logan and the Culture of Provincial Pennsylvania (Boston, 1957), pp. 10-13. 

'! Tolles, James Logan, p. 6. 

'2 Based on his 1749 will. 

'3E, Wolf, ‘Some books of early English provenance in the Library Company of Philadelphia’, Book Collector, 
9/3 (1960), 275-84. Extracts from James Logan’s correspondence are published in Wilson Armistead, Memoirs 
of James Logan: a distinguished scholar and Christian legislator (1851). 


William Logan junior, the son of James and Sarah, was born on 14 July 1718 in Philadelphia. 
He came to Bristol in 1730, aged twelve, to attend the Quaker school in Bristol now run by 
Alexander Arscott. The boy was placed under the supervision of his uncle Dr William Logan.'4 
After returning to Pennsylvania, William Logan junior worked with his father as a Philadelphia 
merchant. In 1741, he became the attorney to the Penn family. He was elected to the Common 
Council of Philadelphia on 4 October 1743 and continued to serve until 1776, at which time 
the Declaration of Independence dissolved the municipal government. He also served on the 
Governor’s Council from 1747 until William’s death in October 1776. He was clearly in Bristol 
at some period between 1759 and 1761, presumably to sort out his inheritance from his uncle, 
including the books.!> Dr William Logan was also helpful to his brother’s daughter, Sarah, 
investing £500 for her husband Isaac Norris when they married in 1739 and later receiving a 
letter from Isaac reporting her death in 1745.'° 


Dr William Logan 


William Logan was Patrick’s younger son and the only other surviving child of his marriage to 
Isobel (nee Hume), who was another Scottish Quaker convert. William was born in 1686, 
probably in Lurgan, before moving with his mother to Edinburgh early in 1689. It is unclear 
from James Logan’s later account whether William and his mother then moved to be with 
Patrick in London and then Bristol, or stayed in Edinburgh. Either way, his father sent his 
mother back to Ireland around 1692, most likely with William, where Patrick joined them in 
1693. '’ Presumably William then grew up with them in Lurgan, where Patrick resumed 
teaching. 


Patrick was repeatedly disciplined by the Quaker Men’s Meeting in Lurgan for various forms 
of misbehaviour, including disorderly drinking, between 1696 and 1700. He probably died in 
1700, albeit his death is not recorded in the Quaker’s records, which suggests that he was no 
longer regarded as a member of the sect. In 1701 his widow, Isobel, was also reprimanded, 
probably for her marriage to a non-Quaker (called Henderson). A letter sent by William Penn 
reported Patrick’s death and his mother’s unsuitable remarriage to James early in 1702.!° James 
Logan replied ‘My mother’s misfortune is my affliction, not my crime: what troubles me in it 
is my ingenious little brother [then aged sixteen], who I fear is ruined.” Deborah Logan, the 
wife of James’s grandson Dr George Logan, editor of James’s correspondence with Penn, noted 
that ‘she [Isobel, William’s mother] afterwards came over to this country and was 


'4 Plans to send William junior to Bristol for his education, and for his boarding with Arscot, are discussed in 
James’s letters to William dated 28 September 1729 (Letter Books vol. 3, p.250), 23 May 1730 (vol. 3, p. 264) 
and 15 December 1730 (vol. 4, p.205), while his sister Hannah wrote to William junior on this last date that she 
was glad to hear ‘thou art so kindly treated by thy uncle, aunt and master’. See also Tolles, James Logan, p. 190; 
Norman Penney (ed), ‘The Correspondence of James Logan and Thomas Story 1724-1741’ Bulletin of Friends 
Historical Association [of Philadelphia], 15: 2, (Autumn 1926), pp. 34-5. In March 1736 Story told James that ‘I 
was at Bristol last fall where I, with A. Arscott, spent an evening to satisfacon with Dr Logan. He is in esteem 
there, & he & spouse were very frank & hearty’ (p. 55). 

5 Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 5 Nov. 1759 Wm Logan was granted a certificate to Bristol MM, England; Phila 
MM, Wm Logan received on certificate from Bristol MM, England dated 31 Aug. 1761: 
https://www.friendsjournal.org/legacy/abington/gwynedd/JamesLogan.html. 

® William T. Parsons, ‘The Brief Married Life of Isaac and Sarah Norris’ Quaker History, 57:2 (1968), pp. 71, 
80. Norris had met William in Bristol in 1733 and discussed business with him. 

7 Myers, Immigration, pp. 238-9: see appendix II. 

8 http://www.cephasfisher.net/LurganQuakerMinutesBk 1/LurganQuakerMinutesBk1.doc.pdf; Myers, 
Immigration, p. 240n; ibid, ‘James Logan’s Ancestors’, Journal of the Friends Historical Society 7:2 (1910), p. 
48. James reported his mother’s declining condition to William in various letters from 1718 to late 1722. 


affectionately received and provided for by her son [James]; he also procured the education of 
his brother who took his degrees at Leyden and became a celebrated physician at Bristol in 
England and was a man of considerable learning and attainments’.!? His mother departed for 
Pennsylvania in 1717, dying there in 1722 at James’s residence. 


William was most likely taught by his father until 1700. We do not know how or where he was 
then educated until 1709, when we have the first direct record involving him. This is a letter 
written by William to his elder brother in Philadelphia on 15 September. William was twenty- 
three years old and the letter was written from London, where he was living with his mother.” 


Dear Brother, I wrote to you some Months ago by & told you that I had 
re[ceive]d the contents of Mr Brooke’s bill. — I made some preparations to go to 
Holland this season but it is now so far advane’d & the Mary Galley being not yet 
arriv’d that I despair of going before Spring. I am told that I may live well at Leyden 
for 45 £ per annum & genteelly for fifty, but however it be you may depend upon 
it that I shall be verry frugal, & as I am confident that you will not let me want a 
sufficient quantity to carry on my studys so I promise you not to put you to any 
unnecessary charges. You see how uncertain this method of remitting by ships is, 
& I wou’d be glad if you cou’d think on an any other more certain.’ 


A second letter from London on 16 December complained that William had not received any 
further funding and so had not been able to go to Holland at the latter end of the summer as 
James had proposed back in April, as the money received so far would ‘scarcely’ cover 7 
months costs in Leiden. Although this money had originally been intended to ‘defray my 
charges at an Hospital’, William would keep it to add to his funds for Leiden, then the leading 
Protestant medical school in Europe.”! Attending a London hospital such as St Bartholomew’s 
was becoming a recognised part of medical training at this period, in conjunction with 
university study, but as a Quaker William could not attend Oxford or Cambridge, so would 
have had to look abroad for his training. 


William must have eventually got the required financial support since he enrolled at Leiden 
University as an Irishman, aged twenty-five, on 4 November 1710.7” However, he obtained his 
MD from another Dutch medical school, that at Harderwyck, where he enrolled on 18 May 
1712 and graduated on 20 September 1712, with an explication of Hippocrates’ Aphorism 
‘Casus de passione iliaca’ and his thesis being ‘de virium vitae moderamine’.*> It was quite 
common for students to attend the most prestigious universities like Leiden or Paris but then 
take their degree more cheaply from another Dutch or French university after only a brief stay. 
Following this, William left the Netherlands to establish a practice as physician in Bristol, 
presumably on the basis of his family’s links there. As noted earlier, both his father and his 


'? Edward Armstrong (ed.), Letters between William Penn and James Logan and others 1700-1750, with notes by 
the late Mrs Deborah Logan 2 vols (Philadelphia, 1870-2), vol. I, pp. 117, 158, partially cited in Norman Penney, 
‘Introduction to Logan-Storey Correspondence’ Bulletin of Friends Historical Association, 15:2 (1926), pp. 2-3. 
0 Letter from William to James Logan 15 Sept .1709 Logan Papers Vol 1 no 68. 

21 Logan Papers vol. 1 no. 69. 

22 James Logan was in London himself from March 1710 until late 1711, so he could have provided the finance 
more easily in this period. 

23 R.W. Innes-Smith, English-speaking Students of Medicine at the University of Leyden (1932), p. 144 corrected 
and expanded by information at https://www.rcpe.ac.uk/heritage/english-speaking-students-full-table. Logan’s 
study at Leiden is also noted in E.A. Underwood, Boerhaave’s Men at Leyden and After (1977), p. 165. James 
was correct about William’s degree, at least, when he stated that he ‘took his degree of Doctor of Physick in 
Holland—and is now the chief Physician in Bristol’: Myers, Immigration, p. 238. A copy of his diploma can be 
found at Logan Papers 20 July 1712, Vol. 42, No 1 Box 42. 


brother had taught in the city during the 1690s, while both his brother and his brother’s 
employer, William Penn, had numerous wealthy Quaker friends (and relations in Penn’s case) 
in Bristol. 


The earliest of the medical records presented below were written in 1713, just three years after 
Williams Logan commenced his studies at Leiden. He must also have practised with the visitors 
to Bristol’s Hotwells spa, since the Dublin Quaker physician John Rutty’s work on mineral 
waters quotes various published observations on the Bristol Hotwell waters and ‘those of Dr 
William Logan a physician of eminence in Bristol who favoured me with his 


correspondence’ .”4 


We do not have any further records of Dr Logan’s practice after 1715, although in June 1744 
he was the physician in a case recorded by the surgeon Alexander Morgan, where a Mr Willett’s 
cold and giddiness developed into a major breathing problem with an apparent tumour in his 
throat. Morgan reports the measures he took and that: 


‘The Dr being Come he approved of all I had done & ordered the Cataplasm to be 
repeated often, he was forbid Broth or Sack Whay or anything stronger than Barley 
Grewel, Sago water, Grewel without Wine or Balm or Sage Tea & was confined to 
his room. The Dr ordered him the following Emollient Gargle to be used often & 
warm Rx Cort: Ulm: 2 ounces Fung: Sambuc: Mss Com Ticus 2 ounces Coq: in 
Aq: Fontan*: q.s.ad Colat: 12 ounces adde Mellis 2 ounces Mi S: Gargarism sepe ? 
et tepide intend: The Gargle to be used often, warming it ? when used. The above 
Diluting Liquers was used for 2 or 3 days which much abated his fever, But he grew 
low speritted and often fainty, he not being admitted any Wine in any of his Liquers. 
In order to Raise his Sperits & at the same time to be a little stimulating to his throat 
the following Julap was ordered him. Rx Aq: Lact: alex 8 ounces Theriac: 1 ounce 
Spt: Lavend: s: 0: 1 ounce Sal: ci! ounce (or Sal: Armoniac) Syr: Croc: q: s: ut fiat 
Julep: de quo capiat coch: iv vel v in Languore!. He took 4 or 5 spoonfulls of it 
warm as often as he pleased or when low sperited. By this method his Throate grew 
better & the tumour appeared more external. The Cataplasm was continued for 5 
days applying it warm & often in a day He was now admitted to sup up some veal 
or chicken broth and the Cataplasm was discontinued & a Musilage Plaster spred 
on soft leather & applied all athwart his throate with a double flanning over, his 
fever was almost gone & his Urin had a Large Sediment, also the 5th day he took 
the following Purgeing Draught Rx Fol Senna 2 ounces. Rad. Liquoritidum* Cog: 
in Aq: Font: q: s: Coliture 3 ounces cui adde w Mann: | ounce Ht [?] Potio purge 
cras mane sumend: drinking Water Gruel in the operation. Which gave him 8 stools 
& his Throate grew better every day, but the External Tumour did not subside so 
soon as I could wish for which reason I purposed to Dr Logan to applye to it the 
Emp de Ranis cum Mercur mixt with the Galbanum Plaster which was accordingly 
done & with often repeating the Purging Portion which was made a little stronger 
by adding half an ounce more of Fol Senna the Tumour disappeared & he was 
cured.’*° 


The only other evidence of William’s medical practice comes from his brother. In 1728, when 
he was forty-four, James wrote a letter to William describing an injury that was a fractured 


4 Methodical Synopsis of Mineral Waters (1757), p. 612. 

5 Michael Whitfield (ed.), Alexander Morgan's Surgical Notebook, 1716-1747 (Bristol Record Society electronic 
publication, May 2022), case no. 95, p. 91. The prescription in this case is probably the prescription by Logan in 
the Wellcome collection referred to in R.H. Fox, Dr John Fothergill and his Friends (1919), p. 303 where he 
briefly discusses Logan. 


neck of his femur (see Appendix III):?° The letter concluded: ‘Thou art my only Brother, yet I 
should not have sent this particular to thee were you not also a Physician, which must excuse 
the length of the narrative.’ According to Tolles, William was able to diagnose the problem 
from this letter, after the Philadelphian doctors had been left baffled.?’ 


James Logan himself wrote on scientific and medical matters, especially on botany.”* In 1717 
he consulted his brother about a theory of fevers he had read by the young Cadwallader Colden 
(1688-1776): ‘whether this by of any value thou art more capable of judging than I am’.”? In 
his next letter he reported that the bearer of the letter was the son of a practitioner of physick 
who could not get a suitable education in Philadelphia, and asked William to befriend him with 
“best advice’ about the drugs and medicine he would buy in London on James’s account. His 
wife also requested William to obtain her various medical supplies costing some 30-40 
shillings: “some Powers of Laudanum, Gutta Vitae, Russels Powder and Venice Treacle’, and 
would be obliged if William could suggest ‘sovereign remedies’ against the pains experienced 
after labour in childbirth. In 1736 he sent his brother William a chapter on the affections and 
passions from a book he was preparing on ‘the Duties of Man as founded in Nature’ ‘in which 
I have gone an unusual depth into anatomical Inquiries, and for this reason have desired it may 
be communicated to some of the Principal Physicians about Lond., particularly to Dr Mead’.°° 


William married Ann Parsons in 1726, aged forty, at St Mary Redcliffe church in Bristol. They 
do not appear to have had any children.*! William and Ann lived in Castle Green, in the centre 
of the city. He was described as ‘a strict observer of professional costume and never stirred 
abroad or was visible at home unless in full dress i.e. his head covered by the immense flowing 
wig of George the second’s time, a red roquelaure [a red cloak generally worn at that time by 
physicians] hanging from his shoulders to his heels, his wrist graced with a gold headed cane 


and his side furnished with a long French rapier’ .** 


Dr Logan’s dress was certainly not that of a Quaker, and it seems likely that William had left 
the Quaker movement by the time of his marriage. Their wedding was in an Anglican church, 
not a Quaker meeting house, while his wife was from a Presbyterian family active in the 
Lewin’s Mead chapel, to whose ministers and charity school Ann’s relatives all left legacies.*> 
On his death, Dr Logan was buried in St Thomas churchyard, which no practising Quaker 


6 Letter from James Logan to William Logan 8 Apr. 1728 Logan Letter Books Vol. 3, p. 222. 

27 Tolles, James Logan, p. 147. James himself complained in a letter of 6 Nov. 1728 that William had not ‘taken 
the same trouble’ as Arscot to ‘take notice of my Ail after I had given thee as a physician so particular an account 
of it’ (Letter Books, vol. 3, p. 230). 

28 ‘The scientific papers of James Logan’, edited by Roy N. Lokken, Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, 62: 6 (1972), especially pp. 75-9 for his correspondence regarding botanical matters in 1728-8 with 
William and two other Bristol Quakers, Thomas Goldney and Alexander Arscott. 

° Letter of 23 Jan. 1717: Letter Books, vol. 2, p.160. 

3° Penney (ed.), Correspondence, pp. 55-8, 61: Dr Richard Mead was the leading physician of his day. 

3! His brother James’ letters contain no reference to William having children, noting on 8 Apr. 1728 (Letter Books, 
vol. 3, p. 198) ‘thou hast no employment at home but to read and write’, while on 28 Sept. 1729 (Vol. 3, p. 250) 
he hoped to hear of Ann’s ‘better condition of health’. On 23 May 1730 (vol. 3, p. 264) he also referred to 
William’s ‘recovery’ and then ‘relapse’ so it seems both suffered from ill health even early in their marriage. 

32 G. Munro Smith, History of Bristol Royal Infirmary (Bristol, 1917), p. 19, citing the alderman John Page’s 
description of him. 

33 However, the Parsons family appear to have known the Quaker Goldneys, as the death of Henry Parsons on 30 
Apr.1741, and of ‘Mrs Parsons of Clifton’ (probably Edward Parsons’ widow Ann, Logan’s mother in law) on 6 
Sept. 1748, as well as of Logan’s wife (but not of Logan himself), are all noted in the memoranda kept by Thomas 
Goldney between 1731 and 1768: P. K. Stembridge (ed.), The Goldney Family: A Bristol Merchant Dynasty 
(Bristol Record Society Publications, XLIX, 1998), pp. 154-6. As noted above, Thomas Goldney corresponded 
with James Logan in Philadelphia regarding botany. 


would have allowed, apparently ‘in the vault of his wife’s family’, the Parsons.*4 The two 
trustees for his estate were also Presbyterians, further highlighting the extent to which he had 
disengaged from Bristol’s Quaker community. 


Logan’s wife, Ann, was the oldest daughter of Edward Parsons, a Bristol grocer. Edward had 
in turn been the eldest son of another grocer, Henry Parsons.*° Henry (d.1739) had become a 
freeman of Bristol in 1674 following an apprenticeship to John Hine, a Whig. After this, Henry 
served briefly on the pro-tolerationist Common Council in February-October 1688, and was a 
founding Guardian of the Bristol Corporation of the Poor (initially a Whig scheme) in 1696. 
His son, Edward (d.1723) was apprenticed to his parents in 1691 and became a freeman in 
1702, while his brother Andrew was apprenticed to them in 1699 and freed at the 1710 general 
election. They also had a sister, Rachel, who remained a spinster until her death in 1745. 
Andrew married a woman called Jane and they had one daughter Jane, who was under 16 when 
her grandfather Henry left her £700 in his will made in 1733. In 1757 the younger Jane married 
Logan’s trustee, the physician Archibald Drummond. Henry senior owned land in West Camel, 
Somerset, which passed through his son Andrew to Jane Parsons and thence to Drummond. 
She also brought Drummond the Ridgeway estate in Stapleton outside Bristol. 


Dr Logan’s wife had two brothers, Henry (another grocer, apprenticed to his uncle Andrew and 
freed in 1733, dying in 1741) and Edward junior, a linendraper freed in 1739 and dying in 
1742, leaving a widow Martha. Henry junior’s wife Sarah was the daughter of an important 
sugarbaker, William Barnes, who became sheriff, mayor and alderman of Bristol. They had 
three children, Rachel (b.1734), Mary (b.1736) and Anne (b.1742). After William Barnes’ 
death, Sarah remarried the merchant Martin French. Rachel was to marry into the Presbyterian 
merchant family of Hilhouse, while Anne married a draper. 


Ann Logan also had six younger sisters. Mary married the apothecary turned physician Giles 
Bayly, one of Dr Logan’s trustees. The next two sisters, Rachel and Elizabeth, were still 
unmarried in 1757 and were clearly housekeeping for Logan, since he allowed them to continue 
living in his house for six months after his death. The next sister, Eleanor, married William 
Sheppard some time before 1733 and she had five children by 1744. Her sister Sophie married 
a John Shepperd (presumably a relative of William) after 1733 but before 1742. The youngest 
sister was Amelia, still unmarried in 1757 but presumably not living with Logan, who shared 
some but not all of Logan’s legacies with her two spinster sisters Rachel and Elizabeth. 


Dr William Logan had married well, joining a wealthy commercial family of Bristol Whigs. 
He certainly obtained considerable wealth and property through his wealthy Parsons in-laws. 
Their wills include extensive legacies: Henry senior bequeathed £10,000 in cash alone, Henry 
junior over £6,000 and her aunt Rachel over £4,000. Ann’s mother, also Ann, was probably a 
member of the Houlton family of Warminster, as her father Edward referred in his will to his 
brother-in-law Robert Houlton of Warminster. Robert’s brother John, the son of Joseph 


34 Hannah Logan Smith, A Collection of Religious Memoirs and Extracts (Philadelphia, 1839), p. 249, reproduced 
in Recollections of John Jay Smith (Philadelphia, 1892), p. 341. Both were the grandchildren of William Logan 
junior. James Logan told his brother he had heard of his marriage from one of the Lloyd family (letter of 26 Dec. 
1726: Letter Books, vol. 3, p.69) and in his next letter (10 May 1727: vol. 3, p. 70) seems to anticipate that William 
might ‘imagine thy marriage can create any coolness in me or abate the sincere affection I have ever borne thee’, 
assuring him he was mistaken. James and his wife were always sending their best wishes to ‘sister’ (i.e. William’s 
wife, his sister-in-law) in letters thereafter. 

35 The details of the Parsons family can be pieced together from a series of TNA documents: PROB 11/698/246 
will of Henry Parsons of Bristol proved 8 Oct. 1739; PROB 11/592/299 will of Edward Parsons grocer proved 9 
Aug. 1723; PROB 11/738/141 will of Rachel Parsons spinster proved 21 Feb. 1745; PROB 11/710/52 will of 
Henry Parsons grocer proved 4 June 1741; PROB 11/718/139 will of Edward Parsons mercer proved 12 May 
1742, plus 2 Chancery cases C 11/584/15 1751 and C11/1114/8 1754. 


Houlton gentleman of Warminster, was apprenticed to Edward in 1709. The property in East 
and West Charlton in Somerset which Logan bequeathed in 1757 was purchased by Logan 
from Robert Houlton in 1732 and sold by his heirs in 1771.°° The Parsons family had lived 
since at least 1600 in the nearby parish of West Camel: Henry Parsons took out a license for a 
nonconformist meeting there in 1708. Henry senior owned Slowcourt Farm which passed 
through his son Andrew to Jane Parsons and thence to Drummond. Logan also had a mortgage, 
based on a loan at 5 per cent interest of £2,000, on another property of Robert Houlton, late of 
Trowbridge, at Grittleton near Chippenham.*’ 


The Parsons connection may explain Dr Logan’s appointment as one of the first physicians of 
the Bristol Infirmary in 1737 (with Dr Bonython).** The Infirmary in its early years was 
strongly supported by Bristol’s Whigs, including Presbyterians and Quakers, forming an 
alternative to the hospital facilities of the Bristol Corporation of the Poor at St Peter’s Hospital, 
which by this stage was dominated by Tory Anglican medical men. The leading light in the 
establishment of the Infirmary was the customs collector John Elbridge, who was a key figure 
in the Lewins Mead Presbyterian meeting alongside the Parsons family. He also established 
the Stokes Croft charity school, to which the Parsons family left legacies, along with the 
Infirmary.*’ Two other Quakers who appear in Logan’s cases below, Richard Champion and 
John Andrews, both attended the first general meeting of subscribers to the proposed Infirmary, 
the first weekly committee meeting and the sub-committee for identifying a location. Andrews 
succeeded Elbridge as Infirmary Treasurer, and was in turn succeeded by Champion.*° Logan’s 
brother in law, Bayly, was one of the first visiting apothecaries of the Infirmary and when he 
was mayor he ensured that the Corporation gifted the Infirmary the land it needed for a burial 
ground. 


William Logan was a victim in two criminal cases which in each case led, or contributed to, 
the execution of one of his servants. In 1738 William Wall, of St. Paul, Covent Garden, was 
indicted at the Old Bailey ‘for stealing 39 Guineas, the Money of Mr. Lane, in his Dwelling- 
House, May 6 1738’, but he was also suspected of robbing Logan earlier in Bristol:*! 


THE ORDINARY of NEWGATE, His ACCOUNT of the Behaviour, 
Confession, and Dying Words, OF THE MALEFACTORS, Who were Executed at 
TYBURN, On WEDNESDAY the 19" of JULY [1738]. William Wall, 24 Years 
of Age, born in Gloucestershire, of honest Parents, who gave him indifferent 
Education. He was not put to any Trade, but his Father being a Farmer , he did his 
Business, and liv’d for some Time with his Parents, who let him want for no 
Encouragement they could give him, and while he was with them he behaved 


6 According to Victoria County History of Somerset vol. 3 (1974) under Charlton Adam. 

37 Wilts and Swindon HC 212B/3270 18 Nov. 1743 (and also 212B/3273 18 Nov. 1758 assignment and counterpart 
by way of security whereby the mortgage of £2000 on the manor is transferred to Isaac Burges, of Bristol by Giles 
Bailey and A. Drummond, executors of Will of Wm. Logan, M.D., of Bristol). 

38 Bonython obtained 36 votes and Logan 32, ahead of Drs Hardwick and Middleton (the latter declined the post 
so Dr Etwall was chosen): Smith, History, pp. 16, 420. Smith’s account of the subsequent elections reveals that 
in 1754, when party passions racked not only the Parliamentary election of that year but also the contest for 
Infirmary positions, Logan was one of those who tried to avoid holding an election for the vacant surgeon’s 
position; the contest was so bitter that the publications regarding it were printed as a pamphlet: Bristol Infirmary 
Contest (Bristol, 1755). His own death led to the election of 2 new physicians, because another physician’s post 
had been vacant for 5 years since the resignation of Dr William Cadogan: electing two at once allowed for a 
compromise with both candidates selected without contest (Smith, History, pp. 422-4). 

3° Ann’s brother Edward Parsons was an executor with Elbridge of the will of Sir John Duddlestone in 1717: TNA 
C 11/2533/30. 

40 Smith, History, pp. 9, 11, 14, 47, 100-1. 

4! https://www.londonlives.org/browse.jsp?div=OA 173807193807190005. 
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honestly: But going to a Fair at Bristol, he met with Company, who informed him 
of a Gentleman who wanted a Servant; he hired him for a Footman to him, and 
served him for some Time; but while he continu’d in this Service, the Gentleman 
was robb’d of a considerable Sum of Money, and tho’ he had a strong Suspicion 
that his Man Wall was concern’d in the Robbery, yet being of an easy Temper, he 
only discharg’d him from his Service. After this, he hir’d himself to a Doctor of 
Physick at Bristol, who likewise losing a large Parcel of Guineas, while this Man 
liv’d with him, he was again suspected, and turn’d out of this Service. Since his 
Condemnation, a Gentleman desired me by Letter, to question him, concerning this 
last-mention’d Fact. I did so, and the Prisoner absolutely deny’d his ever having 
wronged the Doctor of a Farthing, telling me, he had been half a Year out of his 
Service before they had any Suspicion of him, and upon the Words of a dying Man, 
as he was to answer to God, he declar’d that he knew nothing of that Affair directly 
or indirectly. From Bristol he came to London, and serv’d in five or six Places here, 
and at the other End of the Town, and (as he affirm’d) behav’d honestly, and injur’d 
no Man. William Wall was very much displeas’d at his being ask’d about Robbing 
his late Master Doctor Logan at Bristol, and only said, he would say no more upon 
the Subject; so that it is probable he did commit the Robbery, else he would declare 
to the contrary. 


The second case involved Dr Logan much more immediately and severely. In April 1747 
William and his wife were poisoned with arsenic. Apparently one of their servants, William 
Nicholas, was dissatisfied with his wages and one Sunday after attending a Quaker meeting, 
he decided to stir some arsenic into their breakfast chocolate.4* Dr Logan’s wife Ann died of 
the aftereffects on 31 January 1747-8 and apparently Logan himself never properly recovered.** 
Richard Smith Jnr described Nicholas’ execution: 


23 April 1748. Yesterday William Nicholas, for the Murder by Poison was executed 
alone on St Michael’s Hill Gallows. Nicholas’ confession amounted principally to 
this: That on a particular Sunday being at Meeting with his Mistress, the Devil put 
it into his head to rid himself of his hard Bargain [as he unjustly term’s it, because 
he had equal, if not preferable Wages, to most of his Condition, together with 


42 Georges Lamoine (ed.), Bristol Gaol Delivery Fiats, 1741-1799 (Bristol Record Society, XL, 1989), pp. 6-7. 
The case raised a complex legal issue covered in later reports, beginning with A Report of Some Proceedings on 
the Commission for the Trial of the Rebels in the Year 1746: In the County of Surry; and of Other Crown Cases: 
to which are Added Discourses Upon a Few Branches of the Crown Law. By Sir Michael Foster (the judge in the 
case) (2"4 edn 1791, pp. 64-70: ‘The Case of William Nicholas, at the Bristol Gaol-Delivery. April 4, 1748 A 
murderer is not pardoned by an Act of general pardon passed between the stroke and death, if murder be excepted. 
He was indicted for petty treason in the wilful murder of Anne, the wife of Dr. William Logan, to whom he was 
a hired servant. It appeared on the trial, that on the 13th of April 1747 the prisoner knowingly and wilfully put a 
quantity of white arsenick into a pot of chocolate, which was provided for his master and mistress, who both drank 
of it. It very soon appeared, that they had taken poison; and proper means being used, the doctor in some time, 
with great difficulty, got the better of the disorder; but his lady, who was of a more weakly constitution, was never 
entirely free from the effects of the poison, which at length threw her into a lingering wasting disorder, of which, 
on the 31st of January following, she died.’ Before the recorder (Mr. Justice Foster) directed the jury, a gentleman 
of the bar (Mr. Scudamore) submitted to the Court, whether the prisoner was entitled to the general pardon then 
in effect, because his original offence, of poisoning, would have been covered by the pardon, even though the 
subsequent murder charge, based on Ann’s later death, would not have been pardonable. A long and complex 
legal argument follows. 

43 Stembridge, Goldney Family, p. 156; Smith, History, p. 266. Farley’s Bristol Journal 6 Feb. 1748 noted the 
death of the wife of Dr Logan an ‘eminent physician’ of Bristol. 

4 Bristol Archives, Biographical Records of Bristol Infirmary, Vol. 1, p. 31. Smith, History, pp. 266-7 quotes the 
account of the execution that appeared in the [Bristol] Oracle and Country Advertiser on 23 Apr. 1748. 
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Clothes, Linnen, etc attended with uncommon Respect from both his Master and 
Mistress] by taking an Opportunity to put some Poison into the next Breakfast of 
Chocolate; and that he accordingly bought a Quantity of White Arsenic, which he 
pounded as small as might be; and “taking an Opportunity of finding the Maid 
upstairs, he threw a large Quantity of it [enough to destroy 50 persons] into the 
Chocolate, that was then on the Fire” of which both his Mistress and Master drank, 
the former of whom [who was of a very tender constitution, tho’ healthy] linger’d 
for some Months, and then died; but his master, by continuing to make use of proper 
Means, is, as yet, happily preserved — Being ask’d the evening before he was 
executed, “if he really intended or expected the poison should kil/ his Master? He 
answer’d, yes, so that it is evident, that without any the least provocation he was 
determin’d, at least, to destroy both his Master and Mistress, at a stroke, if not all 
the whole family. 


Dr William Logan died on 14 December 1757 and was buried in St Thomas churchyard on 20 
December. His obituary in the local paper stated:*° 


This week died at Bath Dr Logan of this city (one of the physicians to the Infirmary). 
A gentleman universally esteemed for his great knowledge of Physick — his body is 
brought home for internment. 


His will was as follows:*° 


I, William Logan of the City of Bristol Doctor of Physick Do make and Ordain 
this to be my last will and Testament in manner and form following — (that is to 
say) I give and devise unto my sisters in Law Rachel and Elizabeth Parsons 
Spinsters*? my farm and estate — closes peices and parcells of ground lands 
tenements and hereditaments with the appurtenances thereto belonging situate and 
being in the parish or parishes of East and West Charlton in the County of 
Somerset.** To hold the same to them the said Rachel Parsons and Elizabeth Parsons 
their heirs and assigns for ever as tenants in common I also give to them the said 
Rachel and Elizabeth all my stock and other things in upon or about my said farm 
and estate And also all debts and moneys which shall be due and owing to me for 
rent or arrears of rent for my said farm and estate at my death. 


I give to Ann Parsons daughter of Henry Parsons late of the said City of Bristol 
grocer deceased*? the sum of one hundred pounds to be paid to William Barns 
esquire*? her grandfather for her use within 6 months after my decease. I also give 
to the said Rachel Parsons and Elizabeth Parsons the sum of 20 pounds apiece to be 
paid them within 3 months of my decease. I give to my sister in law Amelia Parsons 


45 Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal, 17 Dec. 1757. 

46 The National Archives, PROB 11/835/33. 

47 As discussed above, Rachel and Elizabeth were younger sisters of Logan’s wife Ann, who remained unmarried 
and were clearly keeping house for him at his death. 

48 See the discussion of this property above. 

4° Ann Parsons, the daughter of Henry Parsons grocer and his wife Sarah, was baptised at Lewins Mead 
Presbyterian chapel on 30 Jan. 1742, and on 6 Oct. 1774 a draper was freed through having married Anne the 
daughter of Henry Parsons grocer deceased. His two other daughters are identified below. 

5° Henry Parsons grocer married Sarah Barnes aged c. 20 at St James 3 Apr. 1733. William Barnes senior was a 
member of the Common Council from 1730 to his death in July 1767, sheriff 1731-2, mayor 1745-6 and an 
alderman 1746-67. William, a sugarbaker (though apprenticed to a soapmaker in 1704 and freed as such in 1711), 
and Mary Barnes baptised a series of children at Lewins Mead Presbyterian chapel from the start of its records in 
1719 until 1728, and presumably both his son William and daughter Sarah were born before 1719. 
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the sum of one hundred pounds to be paid within 3 months of my decease. I give 
unto the said three sisters in law Rachell Elizabeth and Amelia*! my chariott and 
horses with the harness and furniture thereto belonging. I also give them the said 
Rachell Elizabeth and Amelia all my late wife’s jewells rings and trinkets and also 
all such pieces of plate as was my said wifes at the time of my marriage with her to 
be divided equally between them. I also give the said Rachell Elizabeth and Amelia 
all my stock of wines which I shall have at my decease to be divided equally 
between them. I give my brother in law Giles Bayly esquire’ the sum of one 
hundred pounds to be paid him in six months after my decease. I give to my brothers 
in law William Sheppard and John Sheppard>? the sum of one hundred pounds each 
to be likewise paid to them within six months after my decease. I give to Rachel 
wife of [blank] Hilhouse merchant** and her sister Mary Parsons twenty pounds 
each to be paid to them within three months of my decease. I give to my neice 
Hannah Smith°> wife of John Smith of Philadelphia in America the sum of one 
thousand pounds. I give to the two daughters of my nephew Isaac Harris of 
Pensilvania in America by Sarah his wife my late neice deceased the sum of one 
hundred pounds apiece. I give to my nephew James Logan*® the sum of fifteen 
hundred pounds which said last mentioned legacys I direct shall be paid within 
twelve months of my decease. I give to my friend James Macartney merchant,*’ my 
gold watch and gold headed cane which I begg his acceptance of. I give to the 
treasurer for the time being of the Infirmary in Maudlin Lane in the said city of 
Bristoll generally called the Bristol Infirmary the sum of one hundred pounds to be 
paid into the hands of the said treasurer within three months after my decease for 
the use and benefit of the said Infirmary. 


5! Amelia was the youngest sister of William’s wife Ann, and also unmarried, but presumably was not living with 
him as were Rachel and Elizabeth. 

5? Giles Bayly, son of the apothecary Robert Bayly, was apprenticed to his father in 1718 (and freed in 1730) and 
initially practised as an apothecary/druggist but had obtained an MD by 1727 so he could practise physick as well 
as pharmacy. Though a Presbyterian, he took the sacraments necessary to become a common councillor and sheriff 
of Bristol in 1738 and mayor in 1756, and was an alderman from 1762 until his death in 1767. He married Mary 
Parsons (sister of Logan’s wife Ann) at St James Bristol on 23 November 1725. He was one of 4 original visiting 
apothecaries to Bristol Infirmary doing a month in rotation in 1737 and he was mayor when the Corporation gave 
the Infirmary then land for its burial ground (Munro Smith, History, pp, 22, 40). 

3 There are numerous John and William Sheppards in Bristol at this period (and they may not have lived in 
Bristol, of course). One possible John Sheppard would be the merchant, son of Samuel Sheppard esquire of 
Avening in Gloucestershire, who was apprenticed to the merchant John Becher on 24 February 1713 and freed as 
his apprentice on 18 July 1720, joining the Merchant Venturers the same day. 

54 Rachel and Mary Parsons were two daughters of Henry Parsons, grocer, and his wife Sarah, baptised at Lewins 
Mead Presbyterian chapel on 8 January 1734 and 9 December 1736 respectively. There were several Hilhouse 
merchants in Bristol, who were also Lewins Mead Presbyterians: James Hilhouse senior became a member of the 
Society of Merchant Venturers in 1707, and his three sons John, James junior and William in 1730, 1743 and 
1752 respectively: W. Minchinton (ed.), Politics and the Port of Bristol in the Eighteenth Century (BRS XXII, 
1963), pp. 211-14 and ibid. (ed.), The Trade of Bristol in the Eighteenth Century (BRS XX, 1957), pp. 24, 27, 19, 
143, 185. James junior was married to a Mary in 1749 when his son James Martin Hilhouse, who started the 
famous shipbuilding firm, was born. Both Rachel Parsons and William Hilhouse are listed on the marriage license 
index for 1753, so Rachel had probably married William in that year. 

55 Hannah (1719/20-1761), daughter of James Logan and sister of William Logan of Philadelphia. 

5° James (1728-1803) the son of James Logan and brother of William and Hannah. 

57 Macartney signed a document regarding sugar with other Bristol merchants in 1724, and was importing wine 
in 1731: see Minchinton (ed), Trade, pp. 29,143. Macartney, though not a member of the Society of Merchant 
Venturers of Bristol, asked the Society to help with getting convoy protection in 1757: see P. McGrath, The 
Merchant Venturers of Bristol (Bristol, 1975), p. 172. 
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I give to William Biss my coachman 2 guineas and John my footman five 
pounds and to my servant maids Ann and Hannah 5 pounds each and I do desire 
and empower the said Rachel Parsons and Elizabeth Parsons to live in my now 
dwelling house and to use the furniture thereof and to keep on housekeeping there 
in the like manner as in my life time at the expense of my estate for six months next 
after my decease if they shall think proper. And I desire to be buried in such manner 
as the said Rachel Parsons and Elizabeth Parsons shall order and direct. — 


I give, devise and bequeath unto my nephew William Logan merchant all the 
rest, residue and remainder of my messuages, lands, tenements and hereditaments 
whatsoever and wheresoever and also all the residue and remainder of my moneys, 
securitys for money, debts, goods, chattels and other personal estate of what nature 
or kind soever and wheresoever to hold to my said nephew William Logan his heirs, 
executors, administrators and assignees for ever. But in case it should happen that 
my said nephew William Logan should happen to be dead or die before me then I 
give and devise all and singular my said real and personal estate and every part 
thereof unto and amongst such of his children as shall be living at my death equally 
between them share and share alike as tenants in common. And I do hereby make 
constitute and appoint_Giles Bayly and Archibald Drummond of the said city of 
Bristol doctor of physick** joint executors in trust of this my last will and testament 
and I so give to the said Giles Bayly for the further sum of thirty guineas and to the 
said Archibald Drummond the like sum of thirty guineas and also my manuscript 
commonplace book. And I desire the said Giles Bayly and Archibald Drummond 
to take upon them this trust and to secure, order, conduct and manage my said 
residuary estate for the use and benefit of my said nephew William Logan and his 
children according to the objects of this will. In witness thereof the said William 
Logan the testator have to this my last will and testament contained in these three 
sheets of paper affixed together to the two first whereof setting my hand and to this 
third and last my hand and seal this twenty-ninth day of October in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and fifty seven William Logan. Signed, sealed 
published and declared by the said William Logan the testator as and for his last 
will and testament in the presence of us who in his presence and at his request and 
in the presence of each other have subscribed our names as witnesses Walt. 
Hawksworth Thom. Evans and Jno Grigg. 


The will was proved at the Prerogative Court of Canterbury in London by the executors Giles 
Bayly esquire and Archibald Drummond ‘doctor of physick’ on 4 January 1758.°? Under its 


58 Archibald Drummond, MD (b.1717), the Presbyterian son of George Drummond of Newton, Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, came to Bristol in about 1743 after graduating from Edinburgh University’s medical school with a 
thesis on urine. He was a physician at Bristol Infirmary 1747-71. In June 1757 he married Jane Parsons, spinster 
of Stapleton, said to be worth £30 or 40,000 and by 1774 he lived at his wife’s estate, Ridgeway in Stapleton 
outside Bristol, where he died in 1801, though, as noted above, he also owned Slowcourt Farm in West Camel 
Somerset through his wife: Mark McDermott, Sue Berry (eds), Edmund Rack’s Survey of Somerset (Bath: 
Somerset Archaeological and Natural History Society, 2010), p. 251: burial place of Parsons family in chancel 
now belongs to Dr Drummond of Bristol by virtue of his right to farm called Slowcourt. She was the first cousin 
of Logan’s wife, Ann Parsons, and of Logan’s sisters-in-law Rachel, Elizabeth and Amelia Parsons, being the 
daughter of their uncle Andrew. Drummond also had a Quaker link, as his aunt May Drummond had been 
converted by Thomas Story, James Logan’s correspondent, in 1731 and started a controversial career as a Quaker 
preacher, including periods in the Bath/Bristol area: Penny (ed.), Correspondence, pp. 53-5. Like Logan, 
Drummond was buried at St Thomas, no doubt in the Parsons vault: Smith, History, p. 68. 

»° The will is summarised in L. Withington, ‘Pennsylvania Gleanings in England’, The Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography, vol. 31, no. 4, 1907, pp. 475-6. In the Logan family papers at The Historical Society of 
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terms, much of Dr Logan’s estate, including the residue of his goods and chattels, was left to 
his nephew, William Logan junior of Pennsylvania. This would have included Dr Logan’s 
library, with the exception of the ‘manuscript commonplace book’ he bequeathed to Dr 
Drummond. The library was transferred to his nephew in Philadelphia, and from him 
subsequently passed to the Library Company after William junior’s death in 1776. 


We know that other members of the American Logan family also trained in medicine in Bristol, 
for William Logan, the grandson of James and Sarah, came to England and was apprenticed to 
Joseph Fry as an apothecary on 28 November 1763. Yet, by 1768 at the latest he was studying 
medicine at Edinburgh, where he graduated in 1770 before moving back to Philadelphia, where 
he died young in 1772.°' When his brother George Logan, a leading Philadelphia physician, 
visited Bristol as a young man, apparently Quakers there remembered his great-uncle William’s 
near fifty years of practice in the city and even suggested that George might take up his great- 
uncle’s practice there.© 


Pennsylvania Box | folders 4-5 of William Logan of Philadelphia’s papers are 31 letters from Bayly and 
Drummond as executors about the will 1757-74: 
http://www?2.hsp.org/collections/manuscripts/l/Logan2023.html#ref23. 

6° The manuscript partly transcribed here could itself be described as a commonplace book. So, it is possible this 
is the document referred to in the will and that the transfer to Drummond did not take place. 

6! See Madge Dresser (ed.), The Diary of Sarah Fox née Champion, Bristol 1745-1802: extracted in 1872 by John 
Frank (Bristol Record Society publications, Vol. LV, Bristol, 2003), pp. 15, 43; H. J. Cadbury, ‘Sailing to England 
with John Woolman’, Quaker History 55:2 (1966), p. 96, and the catalogue of William’s notes at Edinburgh in 
https://librarycompany.org/wp-content/uploads/LoganFamilyPapers_2018.4.3_edit.pdf. William was in London 
in 1770 when he published the first edition of his Observations on the effects of sea water in the scurvy and 
scrophula, as the Wellcome Library copy has a presentation note from him dated Bishopsgate 26 Sept. 1770. By 
the time of the second edition in 1771, the title page calls him William Logan MD of Philadelphia. There are no 
signs of his period in Bristol in thjs pamphlet. 

© F. B. Tolles, George Logan of Philadelphia (New York, 1953), p. 30. 
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The Medical Cases 


There are thirteen cases and these are summarised below. Each of the cases has been numbered 
to aid identification. Ages are as given in the text unless they are in square brackets. The 
patients have been identified using evidence from the Bristol apprentice and freedom records, 
parish and nonconformist registers and marriage licenses, largely through the invaluable 
indexes provided by the Bristol and Avon Family History Society. However, it should be noted 
that their transcribers misunderstood the Quaker rendering of months in their registers, so their 
versions have been corrected here. References in footnotes are only given to published sources 
of information. 


Case | Name of patient Age_| Gender | Disease Outcome 

1 Elizabeth 9 F Possible Henoch | Good 
Yeamans Schonlein Purpura®? 

2 Captain Yeamans_ | 30 M Indigestion Good 
[Case 1 completed] 

3 Mr W Ball 26 M Fever uncertain cause ? 

4 Mr F Roach [48?] | M Asthma died 

5 Mrs B ae F Chest infection - 

6 Mrs Fry 42 F ? : 

7 Mrs Champion [36] | F Smallpox died 

8 Sarah C[hampion] | 2 F Smallpox good 

9 Mrs Dickensen 43 F Stomach pains ? 

10 Arthur Stafford 3 M Smallpox good 

11 Elizabeth Aldridge | 35 F Smallpox died 

12 _| J. Coysgairn 0 is ?Jaundice and convulsions | died 

13 Jno Andrews [38?] | M Leg ulcers a 


A post-mortem examination was performed on the baby in case 12, which was an unusual 
event, particularly given that it took place in the patient’s home.™ 


The cases seen in 1714-15 from Case 7 onwards have figures in the left side of the page that 
indicate which day is involved, if this is not given in the text itself. There is often a second 
figure that is probably the numbers of days since the onset of the illness. Case 7, for example, 


63 Henoch Schénlein purpura (HSP) is an uncommon disease where the capillaries become inflamed and damaged, 
producing a rash on the skin called ‘purpura’. We do not know exactly what causes HSP, but it seems to follow 
on from some viral or bacterial infections such as a cold or respiratory tract infection. HSP is not an inherited 
disease and is not contagious. Children between the ages of 2 and 11 years old seem to develop HSP more than 
younger or older children, and it seems to affect slightly higher numbers of boys than girls. The symptoms mainly 
affect four areas of the body and can come and go for several weeks or even months in some cases: The skin is 
affected in all cases with a purple-red rash, which does not turn white when pressed. In some cases this rash can 
turn into ulcers. The rash is usually over the backs of the limbs, especially the legs, which can also be swollen. 
Abdominal aches and pains which can be severe and occasionally result in blood in the stool. Painful and swollen 
joints can occur due to inflammation, usually affecting the knees and ankles. 

64 For Logan’s attendance at another post-mortem, see John Middleton, Short Essay on Operation of Lithotomy 
(1727) pp. 26-7. This discusses his patient Joseph Seger aged 44, who lived in Somerset 7 miles from Bristol and 
was cut for the stone on 12 June 1723. When Seger died 8 months later ‘Mr Thornhill [Bristol surgeon William 
Thornhill, another Presbyterian] opened his body in the presence of Dr Logan’. As discussed n.88 , Middleton 
was George Cheyne’s brother-in-law: he was also elected an Infirmary physician in 1737 at the same time as 
Logan, but declined the post. 
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where the onset was on 22 October, has a number 5 for 26 October (the fifth day) and goes to 
number 11 on 1 November (the eleventh day) when the patient died. 


Smallpox affected four of the patients treated by Logan, two of whom died. This death rate 
explains the terrible fear experienced by populations throughout history when exposed to the 
disease. The illness has an incubation period of about twelve days and then starts with a fever 
and headache. Two days later the rash starts, centred on the head and body and a day or so later 
the typical blisters develop. If the patient recovers, these blisters rupture and scab over, after 
about a week. Patients are left with deep scars, particularly over the face and many become 
blind.® A compelling sense of the fear and disgust created by the disease, as well as its 
prevalence in Bristol shortly before these cases, is provided by two sermons preached in Bristol 
in 1711 by Strickland Gough. He was assistant pastor from 1699 to 1710 of the Lewins Mead 
chapel attended by the Parsons family, before becoming co-pastor of the Tucker Street Chapel 
1710-17, where he preached these sermons.°° Comparing the current smallpox epidemic ‘which 
now rages among us ... so universally spread in this kingdom’ (pp. 15, 21) with the plagues of 
Egypt’, Gough makes clear that this was God’s punishment for the sins of the nation rather 
than individual sins (hence its epidemic character). Yet, atonement required both individual 
and national reformation (p. 18): ‘the godly may be protected, though not necessarily: nor is 
this inconsistent with the distinguishing Love of God towards them, feeing He will support 
them under their severest Afflictions, and at last make up all to them in a better World.’ (p.10). 
Gough proceeds to describe, in vivid detail, the torments, physical and psychological. For his 
description of the impact of the epidemic in Bristol, see Appendix IV. 


James Logan regularly mentioned smallpox in his letters to William. Discussing the plan to 
send over his son William to Bristol on 23 May 1730, he noted ‘the greatest discouragement is 
that he has not yet had the smallpox which has not been in this place since his birth, but when 
we have it it generally goes lightly over with us’ though ‘often fatal to [native] Americans’.°’ 
On 14 April 1731 he reported smallpox in Philadelphia and discussed the inoculation of a 
Negro boy of about 12 years. He added ‘I would willingly inoculate my two children, but 
Hannah [the elder child] will not be persuaded of it and I cannot think it fit to bring it into the 
family by giving it to Jemmy [the younger brother]’ or ‘divers servants black and white being 
never yet had it’, and hoped they might escape this time, though it was ‘much severer than ever 
before’. He added ‘when you have it there, if a good opportunity offers, I should be pleased to 
have it given by inoculation to Billy nor is his mother gainst it but leaves it to us’.°* He also 
wrote to William in Bristol on 25 November 1731 whilst his son, William, was staying with 
his brother there 


... the Small P. has raged in Phil-ia (that is comparatively with what used formerly 
to be here) & yet not so violent, as, they say it has been in Boston, but it has not yet 
gott to us, tho’ some of our nearest neighbours have been taken off with it & others 
have rub’d thro with great difficulty... It is now this week entered Germ T. a 
village joyning on my land here, but we cannot so early know the sort of which 


65 There is a huge literature on smallpox, but a good introduction is the account by Bristol physician Gareth 
Williams, Angel of Death: the Story of Smallpox (Basingstoke, 2011). 

6 Kenneth Morgan (ed.), ‘The John Evans List of Dissenting Congregations and Ministers in Bristol, 1715-1729’ 
in Jonathan Barry and Kenneth Morgan (eds), Reformation and Revival in Eighteenth-Century Bristol (Bristol 
Record Society, XLV, 1994), p. 72 n.11. 

67 Logan Letter Books, vol. 3, p. 264. 

68 Logan Letter Books, vol. 4, p. 234. 

6° Germantown — a suburb of Philadelphia. 
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there is a great variety not only the defined flux, but another small kind of a different 
sort from either with the black the purple & which 2 last are generally fatal.’ 


Bristol has played a small part in the two attempts to control the disease, inoculation and 
vaccination (pioneered by Edward Jenner just before 1800), the latter leading eventually to 
smallpox’s eradication in 1979. Various experiments with the Ottoman practice of inoculation 
were made in the 1710s, but it was the attempt to use it during the Boston outbreak of 1721 
that provoked a public controversy. In response, various London physicians, including James 
Jurin, secretary of the Royal Society, sought to defend and extend the new practice, citing 
statistical results in its favour. In his ‘Letter to the learned Caleb Cotesworth’, read to the Royal 
Society in January 1723 and reprinted later as a pamphlet, one of the early cases of successful 
inoculation Jurin cites is one conducted by ‘Dr French in Bristol’.’’ On 21 April 1724 Dr 
Edward French wrote to Jurin with an account of the case: 


The boy I inoculated is a Negro he was, as well as I can guess, at the time he suffered 
the operation, about nine years old. Nothing happened extraordinary to him ‘till the 
ninth day, when the small pox appear’d, attended with a bleeding at the Nose, wch 
was stopt not without some difficulty: after that everything went in a regular way. 
I beleive he might have had about eleven or twelve Pustules in his face, a few on 
his legs & hands, & some on his body; but I never could observe the Pustules come 
to that maturity they do in a natural way: whether it was on account of the colour 
of his skin, or the nature of the inoculated Small Pox, I cant tell, it being the only 
experiment of that Kind I ever tried.” 


Dr French (1692-1741), who had an MD from Rheims, was a Whig physician, practising in 
Bristol from 1718 until his death, and attended the first meeting of the Bristol Infirmary 
trustees.” 


How did Jurin know about French’s inoculation by December 1722 if French did not write to 
him about it until 1724? One possibility is that it was through Dr Thomas Dover (1662-1742), 
‘Doctor Quicksilver’, a Gloucestershire man who had practised in Bristol c.1695-1702, gone 
on the famous Bristol privateering voyage around the world 1710-12 (heavily financed by 
Quakers including Thomas Goldney), and returned to practise mostly in London but also in his 
native Gloucestershire 1727-9 and then in Bristol 1730-32. Jurin reports that Dover, who had 
established a reputation in London for treating smallpox in 1720 using a technique he claimed 
he had got from the West Indies (though it was similar to that of Thomas Sydenham), had 
undertaken four inoculations in London by December 1722. So it is possible that Dover’s 
Bristol contacts had alerted him to French’s inoculation.” It is significant that French’s 
‘experiment’ was on a ‘Negro boy’ of nine: most early cases were either prisoners or captives 
offered incentives to be guineapigs, or they were children: perhaps this boy was both. 


Despite its early medical champions, inoculation failed to become part of standard medical 
practice in the 1720s, and was little used until the 1750s. There are no further references to its 


7 Logan Letter Books, vol. 4, p. 230. 

" Philosophical Transactions 32:374 for December 1722, p. 214; Letter to the Learned Caleb Cotesworth 
(London, 1723), p. 4. 

™ Andrea Rusnock (ed.) Correspondence of James Jurin (Amsterdam, 1996), p. 242 letter 114. 

® Smith, History, p. 11. 

™ Jurin, Letter, p.4 and id., An Account of the Success (1724), pp. 9, 26; Kenneth Dewhurst, The Quicksilver 
Doctor (Bristol, 1957), pp. 54, 127-32, 144-6. 
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use in Bristol until the 1760s, when a series of local practitioners began to advertise that they 
were offering inoculation services. It was only in that decade that large-scale experience of its 
efficacy was established. 


The greater use of smallpox inoculation in the 1760s shaped Jenner’s development of 
vaccination. Bristol can claim a minor role in this. In 1768-9 Edward Jenner, born and 
practising in Berkeley, about 15 miles north of Bristol, was briefly the apprentice of Daniel 
Ludlow of Chipping Sodbury. It seems likely that it was at the medical society in Alveston 
near Thornbury, a few miles north of Bristol, that Jenner first heard from another local surgeon, 
George Fewster, that inoculation did not produce smallpox in local dairyworkers who had 
previously contracted cowpox.” This was to be the key insight that led Jenner to experiment 
with vaccination. 


Daniel Ludlow was related to two Bristol medical families. He was apprenticed in 1735 to 
Abraham Ludlow senior (d. 1753), a Bristol Baptist surgeon (and presumably a relative).’° 
Daniel’s wife was one of the Hardwick family of Chipping Sodbury, as were Bristol physician 
Dr Peter Hardwick (1684-1747), one of the other four initial physicians of Bristol Infirmary 
along with Logan, and the apothecary Samuel Hardwick (d. 1765). Peter’s nephew. Dr George 
Hardwick (b.1751), Daniel’s brother-in-law, was apprenticed in Bristol to Abraham Ludlow 
junior (1737-1807) as a surgeon before (like Ludlow himself) taking an MD and becoming a 
physician, in George’s case back in Sodbury. Sarah Fox, the granddaughter of the Esther 
Champion who lost her life to smallpox in case 7, was a close friend and patient of Abraham 
Ludlow junior. Sarah commented on his inoculation business, while a Champion cousin of hers 
married a son of Baron Dimsdale, a physician who campaigned vigorously for the Suttonian 
system of inoculation in the 1770s.” 


® Arthur Boylston, Defying Providence (North Charleston, 2012), pp. 220-5. 

7 Inland Revenue Apprenticeship Registers (1710+) no. 17374 Daniel Ludlow son of Ebenezer apprenticed in 
1735 for £53 to Abraham Ludlow surgeon (this was not recorded in the Bristol apprenticeship registers, as Ludlow 
was not a freeman). There is an article about the Ludlow family of Chipping Sodbury in Gloucestershire Notes 
and Queries 5 (1894) pp. 443-5. 

™ Dresser, Diary, pp. xx, 25, 43 and passim. 
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The Case Notes 
[page 1: case I] 


p.1. Eliz: Yeamans”® 


Aged 9 years was seis’d abt 8 in the evening with a shivering the next day I found 
her pulse somewhat quick she complaind of a pain and giddiness in her head and 
stomach. That day she had no stool on the 10 of pain and giddyness continued In 
the evening she took ipecac: gr x had a motion that night and the 11 [12 written 
over] was taken with a looseness the next day she was pretty well and her urine had 
a large whitish sediment. On the 13' she observed on her leggs a tumour like an 
eschye? but itching and painfull, there was one on each leg directly answering the 
other. On the I4 there appeared such another tumour on each hip And a swelling on 
the left side of her neck. She was then dry and her pulse low with a small appetite 
On the 15 the tumour on her right leg and thigh abated but the one on the left 
encreas’d and as it were spread and enlarg’d and made several distinct black and 
blue spots. She complained of a pain under her right pape which was anointed with 
Ungt Diath which eas’d the pain immediately but after a minute it return’d. She was 
very sick this day and grew worse toward 6 aclock ??? evening had one stool, the 
pain under her breast greatest when swallowing any hard thing her spittle sweet 
towards evening Slept well the night The 16 was pretty well in the morning pulse 
regular, sleepy and feverish at eleven . Vid. p. 4 


78 This could well be Elizabeth (b. 1703) the second daughter of Robert Yeamans, scrivener, who later married 
the mariner David Arthurs in 1733 (he was freed 13 Nov. 1733 through this marriage); they had at least 2 
daughters, Elizabeth and Mary, who by 1774 were themselves married to merchants (Moses Randall and Abraham 
Saunders) who obtained the freedom by these marriages. Robert (b.1676) was the elder son of Francis Yeamans 
junior, who had followed his father Francis senior as a scrivener or notary public, and married Joyce Woolf of 
Churchill at St James 28 Oct. 1663. Robert was apprenticed to his parents on 20 Mar. 1691 and freed as a 
“scrivener’ as his father’s son and apprentice on 27 Feb. 1700. He and his brother Charles (see next case) were 
both living with their parents and three sisters is St Ewen parish in 1696. Robert married an Elizabeth and they 
had two daughters, Henrietta (b.1700) and Elizabeth, who are both named in Robert’s short will, made on 17 Feb. 
1714-15 and proved by the widow on 3 August 1715 (Prob 11/547/265). These Yeamans were not Quakers, 
although William Yeamans merchant (1639-74) and his wife Isabel (1637-1704, one of the important Fell family 
of early Quakers), were significant figures in early Bristol Quakerism. But no leading Quaker Yeamans are 
recorded after them and no Yeamans were born, married or buried as Quakers in the Bristol area after 1688, so it 
is not clear how Logan came to be treating this particular family. 
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[page 2: case 2] 


p. 2. Capt Yeamans” 
Aged 30 years fat and jolly who in his youth drank pretty hard made several voyages 
to the East Indies and Guinea etc 
Sept 13 1713 Rx Sulph ? ii gr oj Sumat hor: 7ma wedpert what he brought up with 
this was at first very acid but by degrees grew more mild he was much troubled 
with the heart burn that night 
Rx Cons: Centaur: min | oz Caul Cancr 2 oz Cret alb 1 oz Sal absynth 2 scruples 
Ol: n.m.1 and half scruples Syrup Cydons qfs In sum q.n.c. bis do die ???? Haust 
dy ?? Vicent 
During the taking of this he was (as very oft at other times) troubled with the 
headach and vertigo. 


[page 3 is blank] 


[page 4: case 1 continued] 


p. 4. Betty Yeamans 

The pain of her breast return’d at twelve noon and continud till next morning. 
She sighd very much, had one stool at 3 as decoct of Chamomile in a bladder eas’d 
the pain in her side which however return’d after taken of. She began at four to use 
the foll. Medicines, Rx Ocul. Cane: 1 oz Sal prunel 1 and half oz Camphor gr x pro 
vidos Supbibs cochsig Inf: seq: Rx fimi Equin: a cast. | and half oxs [some of the 
recipe is then missing but I cannot read it — it then goes on] Her thirst upon the use 
of this abated as also the sighing. She slept pretty well and on the 17 in the morning 
sweat twice but got up while in it, her side in the morning very easy and so all over 
except the swelling of her neck which was somewhat troublesome had a good stool 
at 8. Her pulse somewhat hard but regular. Continued well all this and the next was 
perfectly well. 


[pages 5-6; case 3] 
p.5. Mr W Ball®° Grocer 


” This seems most likely to be Charles Yeamans mariner, born in 1681 (and so 31-2 at this date) who took the 
Bristol freedom on 30 Oct. 1710 as the son of Francis Yeamans deceased (there is no sign that Charles was 
apprenticed in Bristol). The following day Charles (with no wife) registered a mariner apprentice: he could have 
been a widower, but it seems unlikely that he had a 9-year old daughter. He is probably therefore the bachelor 
uncle of the previous case. Charles Yeamans captained 4 slaving ships between 1705 and 1716: D. Richardson 
(ed), Bristol, Africa and the 18C Slave Trade vol. 1 (Bristol Record Society XX XVII, 1986, pp. 15, 30. 46 and 
53. The will of Charles Yeamans, Mariner of Bristol was proved at the PCC on 6 July 1717: PROB 11/559/27. It 
was made 8 Aug. 1716 and left everything to his brother Robert’s children and his three sisters, confirming that 
he had no wife or child. There is no evidence that he was a Quaker. 

8° William Ball, son of William a Mangotsfield tanner, had been apprenticed to the Quaker grocer John Scandrett 
on 6 Nov. 1701, and was freed (by declaration not oath, as a Quaker) as his apprentice on 14 Dec. 1708. William 
Ball, a Bristol grocer. son of William and Lucy Ball, had married Cecilia, the daughter of Anthony Love (d. by 
1711) on 19 Apr. 1711 (certificate is BA 09363/9). William and Celia took three apprentices between 1711 and 
1719. One of Cecilia’s sisters, Susanna, married John Andrews, the likely subject of the final case: Mortimer 
Minutes 1686-1704, pp. 233, 252. The Quakers registered the births of a series of children to William and Celia 
Ball of Wine Street beginning with Lucy (born 16 Feb. 1711-12) and ending with Susanna born 27 May 1716. 
Lucy daughter of William Ball of St Peters was buried 12 Nov. 1716 or 1717, Susanna his daughter 20 Feb. 1736 
and William himself 16 June 1738, having died on the 13" (Stembridge, Goldney Family, p. 155). His will was 
proved on 18 Aug. 1738 (PROB 11/691/98). On 10 Apr. 1754 Joshua Willcocks, a Quaker merchant, was freed 
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Aged 26 years of a thin habit of body ruddy complexion mixt with a bilious colour 
About [blank] years agoe had a fever which lasted seven weeks of which he was 
cured: about [blank space] after he began to complain of Rheumatick pains then of 
pain in his stomach Last 9ber 12 he consultd me for a pain in his breast which very 
much disturbd his rest. He had then spit some blood for 2 or 3 mornings 
successively and had a heat in his hands and feet every morning and brought up by 
hawking in the morning sometimes a gelatinous substance which was clear but 
tincturd with yellow when he perceived a heat in his breast which followed 
constantly any the least? irregularity in living, but it was at other times blew and 
mucilaginous and then he was most easy. I orderd him because of the violence of 
the pain in his breast to loose v ozs of blood which abounded with serum of a colour 
twixt gold and yellow the Red part of a bright colour Upon letting the blood his 
breast was somewhat relieved. He enter’d immediately upon the use of an electuary 
made Cons Rose Pulv Haly Lap Thomas etc during the taking of which his breast 
continud much the same save that in hisjourney to the west for the first 3 days (when 
he liv’d [page 6] more pleasantly) his breast was much easier but after that being 
oblig’d to live more irregular and becoming more thoughtful about his business his 
breast grew somewhat worse as it was when he return’d Dec: the 10 I ordered him 
the foll: Electuary Rx Cons Ros 13 ozs Cort Per | 0z Mille ??? 1 oz Croc 1 scuple 
Syr. de Erysizi. q. s N. T. El. Suma quant n.n.bis da die. 

He perceiv’d during the taking of this that his head ached very much and this 
electuary was of no service his fever diminishing but little and indeed not near so 
much as when he took that made with Pulv Haby and I next orderd him a balsamick 
Plect with balsam of Coln Permite and an apozem of the woods which was of some 
service to him then he tooke to drink asses milk and the pain in his breast vanished 
for sometime. 


[pages 7-9 are blank] 
[page 10 (twice): case 4| 


p. 10. Mr F Roach?! 

Had for some ten years last past been troubled with an asthma he had also the Gout 
once or twice and was also consumptive But when he apply’d himself to me he was 
only asthmatick I orderd first Rx Oxymol Scillit Aq Cinnam-hord. Sumet cochl 
omni. Rx Aloes myrrh Ammon. M Fagril (?). iii or nocte hora somni sumanda & 

Rx Rad. Grecor Chul Vol Marnub and Sumet 3 ozs or mane. He began with the 
mixture and took it several times and found some ease by it. However I found him 
hypo For any anxiety made him worse So I order’d the Mixture to be discontinued 
and advis’d him to use the pills and apozem which (the former)+ brought on the 


as he had married Celia the daughter of William Ball grocer deceased. A set of Ball family documents can be 
found at BA 09363. 

8! A Francis Roach of Temple parish was buried by the Quakers on 5 Jan. 1713-14. Pace Mortimer, who says he 
died in 1711, this was Francis Roach, soapmaker, whose wife Sarah was the daughter of Charles Jones, a leading 
Quaker and soapmaker (to whom Francis had been apprenticed in 1680, before being freed on 21 Feb. 1688; he 
was probably born c. 1665). Francis, in turn, was the master of Richard Champion, the husband and father of 
cases 7 and 8 respectively. The Francis Roach buried in 1711 was the ‘Francis Rouch’ registered by the Quakers 
as born on 4 Jan. 1692-3 as the eldest son of the soapboiler: Mortimer, Minutes 1686-1704, pp. 258-9. Francis 
junior was apprenticed to John Corsley linendraper (not a Quaker) on 6 Aug. 1708, but there is no record of his 
freedom, which would fit with his death during his apprenticeship. The soapmaker’s will made 17 Apr. 1713 was 
proved 23 Feb. 1714 (PROB 11/538/355) and refers only to two other sons, not Francis junior. 
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Gout in his left foot +(with a dose of the purging potion)* that he had taken which 
was however very mild, when that was over I order’d the following Rx Cons Abs 1 


oz Ammon in aol Sal. Sol 1 oz Milless 1 oz Croc 1 O $4 8 pp 2 ozs and the Elect 
sum. Q.n.m.bis de die supbib apoz seq 3 ozs Rx Rad Gent Aristo Marrib Pent etc 
Dec 19 I ordered a Bolus of Sperm celz 13 min and that night he rested well and 
was much better the next day. The 21 the bolus was repeated grows much better 
wheezing and difficulty of breathing much abated spirits enlivened to which the 
fine clear warm air that then was might contribute. He found himself heated by the 
electuary and costive which vanish’d upon omitting it one day. 


[a second page 10 begins here] 


p. 10. Dec 26 The Elect and Apozem were repeated and Spt * 2o0zs x drops to be 
taken in each dose of the apozem. About the beginning of January riding abroad in 
a wet day he catched cold upon which his asthma grew very troublesome and 
continued to grow more and more so for several days after 5 or 6 dayes they sent 
for me when I found scarce able to breath with quite a strong pulse order’d him to 
take a mixture of ?? 3 quill and Aq Cinnum. Which vomited him gently once or 
twice by which he was somewhat relieved but found himself so ill that he would 
have other advice sent for Dr C*4 who order’d him to be bled and gave him a vomit 
during the operation of which he dyed. PS when he was very bad he spat up a large 
quantity of white matter. 


[page 11] Mr F Edwards®> (crossed out) 


8? The first cross indicates a missing passage which is then provided by the bracketed section at the second cross, 
although it should end at ‘taken’ not at ‘potion’ for the grammar to work, but the end bracket is clearly after potion. 
83 Alchemical symbols for iron and sulphur. 

84 “Dr C’ might be Dr John Catherwood, who recorded his own treatment of ‘Mr Roach’ as follows: ‘here was 
one Mr. Roach of Bristol, who for a long time had labour’d under an Asthma, attended with a violent Cough till 
almost suffocated; but after he had expectorated this viscid Phlegm, was reliev’d: but the Disease increasing, and 
despairing of Relief, he apply’d himself to me, inform’d me he had been so afflicted for many Years, that at Spring 
and Fall he had very severe Fits of the Gout; so that what with one and t’other, he was render’d incapable of 
prosecuting any Business. I exhibited Medicines of a warm attenuating kind, to disentangle and carry off the 
vitious Matter, promote Expectoration, fortify the Stomach and Lungs, which effectually compleated the Cure. 
After which he could endure the Fatigue either of walking or riding, was able to dispatch his Affairs with his usual 
Alacrity and Pleasure. But since my Removal from Bristol, his old Indisposition returning afresh, he had 
immediate Recourse to his former Chip-in-Pottage Doctor, that safe Physician that never did him any good nor 
hurt, till he prescribed that innocent harmless Vomit, that extoll’d Indian Root, Ipecacoanna; which he had no 
sooner taken with a Draught of Carduus Tea, but presently he complain’d of a Dizziness, and that every thing 
appear’d to him to have a circular Motion: which he had no sooner said, but he dropt down dead.’ John Catherwood 
A New Method of Curing the Apoplexy (London, 1715), pp. 22-3. Catherwood, from Belfast, enrolled at Leyden 
on | Mar. 1710 aged 24, but he obtained his M.D. from Utrecht on 31 Oct. 1710, with a dissertation ‘de apoplexia’ 
He was for a time an army surgeon under Marlborough and Dr Thomas Laurence physician-general to the forces 
in Flanders. He was clearly in Bristol by 1713 but moved to London in 1714. His book contains attacks on several 
unnamed Bristol physicians, one probably Dr John Lane (1673-1740), as well as a direct attack on Dr John Cooke 
(1659-1717). If Catherwood is being honest, then he was clearly not still treating Roach when he died, in which 
case he is not Logan’s Dr C. and Catherwood’s ‘Chip-in-Pottage Doctor’ is not necessarily Logan, but a third 
physician, which could be Cooke (though why does Catherwood not name him, as he does later?) or even possibly 
Dr George Cheyne, for whom see nn. 90, 93, 99 below. 

85 No F. Edwards is recorded among the Bristol Quakers, but the daughter of Francis Edwards of Colerne Wiltshire 
had married Robert Simmons (d. 1734) in 1695, and his son William had been apprenticed to the Quaker grocer 
Thomas Goldney in 1680 so perhaps he was visiting Bristol in 1714: Mortimer, Minutes 1686-1704, p. 260. Three 
men (or boys) called Edwards were buried by the Bristol Quakers in the two decades 1705-24: Daniel in 1706, 
Joseph in 1712 and Thomas in 1722. 
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[pages 11-12: case 5| 


p. 11 May 261714 MrsB 
Upon Mrs B return from the Bath I found her cough to be as great as when she went 
there, it was dry and very frequent, had sometimes a throbbing pain in her breast 
and a straitness as if her breast was too little for its contents she sweat at night but 
was then less troubled with the cough than in the day time. I order’d her a gentle 
Purging potion of Sena 2 ozs in Cassia Manna Syrup ??? which vomited her twice 
and gave her 4 or 5 motions This night she cough’d but little and rested pretty well. 
27 She was better as to her cough and straitness in her breast then before. I orderd 
an apozem of Rad. Jr 1 oz Enul 100 minims ??: 30zs. Had. ??? of Rad. Hypop m1 


the Straitness in her breast return’d but very moderate and she slept well that night 
and the 28 was easier than she had been since seiz’d with the cough in her breast as 
also hoarseness so she was better in all respects then I orderd an apozem of China I 
antal city. Iris florent Balsam Tolu to be taken 4 oz thrice a day. I went to see her 
June 3 when her hoarseness was quite gone her cough insignificant but when she 
rose in the morning when (as in all her disorder) she coughed pretty hard till she 
brought up some yellow knotty stuff, the pain in her breast was next to nothing 


[page 12] Mrs B 


June 7 I found her in much the same condition as on the 3 her sweating abated pretty 
much the week before but the 6 at night were as larger as usual and whereas she 
us’d to sweat in the morning she now sweat at midnight. 


[page 13: Summers crossed out then case 6] 


p. 13 June 23 Mrs Fry*® 
I was sent for to Mrs Fry aged 43 years who was of a thin habit of body and ever 
sickly and supposed to have been in a consumption (from which however she had 
been free for some time) she had been very hot yesterday when standing in the 
pavement after having thrown of her hood she thought she had caught cold. She 
was first seiz’d with a shivering then with heat which succeeded with each other for 
several times her appetite was gone her throat sore a pain in her side, stomach and 
back and head she had then her catamenia, was temperate in her body not very dry, 
her tongue whitish, and pulse quick. I order’d her a Gargarism of Roites Ballast 
Alum in water and syrup moror with an emulsion of Sem q almond and syrup of 
violets. Her throat was much worse the next day the pain in her somewhat abated 
but that of her back was most of all I orderd a Gargarism of Hyssop plant figs Mel 
Ros etc. Her pulse was more slow complaind of stitches in her side for which 
Chamomile thea was propos’d to which I agreed and orderd a blister plaister. June 


86 This could be Rebecca Fry, wife of William Fry, soapboiler, who was freed by apprenticeship on 17 Oct. 1684. 
He had married Rebecca Mace of London in 1691 and they had 4 children 1692-8. She was buried 16 Aug. 1745 
at Frenchay: Mortimer, Minutes 1686-1704, p. 244. William and Rebecca took three apprentices between 1696 
and 1708, the final one being their son William on 13 Dec. 1708: William was freed (by Quaker declaration) as 
both son and apprentice of William senior on 27 May 1718, while John Winne mariner was freed by marriage to 
William’s daughter Rebecca on 3 Feb. 1720. Alternatively, Susanna Fry, wife of John, was buried by the Bristol 
Quakers 11 Mar. 1715, but nothing more is known of her. 
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5 I found her better in all respects save that she was fainty her pulse was slow and 
weakish (which I suppose it is naturally) wherefore I order’d a temperate cordial. 
She complained in the evening of gripes but upon taking of Chamomile tea they 
vanish’ d. 


[hereafter pages are not numbered — there is a blank page before the next entry] 
[Case 7] 


Mrs Champion®’ 

October 25 1714 

Being called about nine a clock at night I found that she was seiz’d the 22°* with a 
feverish indisposition a violent pain in her back limbs and head she had vomited 
the 25 before I came and had a disposition to a looseness occasion’d possibly by 
some 5 prunes she had eat: the pustules appeared on her face distinct and in number 
about 50 her pulse moderate she had that night a blistering plaister applied and I 
order’d her to drink of milk 1/3 and 2/3 water boil’d which however she fancy’d to 
be too heavy for her stomach so that the night she vomited [inserted in margin 
5/26]®° again yet rested pretty well. In the morning she was very dry mane pustles 
appear’d her pulse strong and quick upon which I order’d her to drink small beer 


87 This is Esther/Hester Champion (b. 1678), daughter of Joseph Palmer of Flushing Long Island. For her 
missionary activity across the North American colonies see ‘Journall of Susanna Freeborn and Esther Palmer from 
Rhoad Island to and from Pennsylvania’, 28/8M/1704. MS. Box X 1/10 Friends’ House Library, London (extracts 
printed in Journal of Friends Historical Society from 6:1 (1909) onwards), and Rebecca Larson, Daughters of 
Light (Chapel Hill and London, 1999), pp. 9-11, 115-118. She came to England in 1710 and married the Quaker 
soapmaker and merchant Richard Champion on 7 Feb. 1712. She was buried at Bristol 3 Nov. 1714, the day after 
her death recorded in this case. Her deathbed behaviour and statements are recorded in Piety promoted, vol II pp. 
235-9. William’s brother James must have met Esther in England in 1711, as she is mentioned in a letter from 
Judith Crowley to James Logan: Armstrong (ed.), Penn-Logan Correspondence vol. 2, p. 437. Richard was the 
son of Nehemiah Champion of Stapleton, a tanner, and was apprenticed to Francis Roach soapmaker (probably 
case 4) on 27 Mar. 1692, then freed as a soapmaker as his apprentice 21 July 1699. Richard and Hester took two 
apprentices in February 1712 and March 1713 (the latter, Henry Vaughan, as a merchant, and he was freed as 
Richard’s apprentice on 27 July 1727). Richard died on 22 Feb. 1747-8 aged 72, having been Treasurer of the 
Bristol Royal Infirmary 1740-8: Mortimer, Minutes 1686-1704, p. 237; Stembridge, Goldney Family, p. 156. He 
had remarried a Mary by 1719, when they apprenticed to themselves, as merchants, the two sons Nehemiah and 
Richard of his first marriage to Sarah Finny, who had died in 1705. Madge Dresser, in her edition of the diary of 
Ester’s grand-daughter, Sarah Fox, reports that this Richard Champion died in 1714, so that, following the 
mother’s death in 1714, there were two orphans (Joseph, born earlier in 1714, who was Sarah Fox’s father) and 
Sarah (born 1712 who is the subject of the next case): Diary of Sarah Fox (BRS, LV, pp. xii, xxviii). Joseph, a 
merchant, was freed (by Quaker declaration) as the son of Richard soapmaker, on 7 November 1739. But the will 
of Richard Champion, merchant of Bristol, proved 16 March 1748 (PROB 11/760/387) proves Dresser was 
mistaken: Joseph is left £1500 (and his three children £500 each) and Sarah is left an annuity of £100 per annum 
in his original will of 1745, but a codicil increased Joseph’s share to £2500. An accurate family tree of the 
Champions can be found in Stembridge, Goldney Family, p. 166. James Logan used Nehemiah Champion, 
Richard’s brother, to conduct trade for him in Bristol from 6 Nov. 1728 onwards, when he notes in a letter to 
William that Richard Champion ‘declines business’: Logan Letter Books, vol. 3, p. 230. 

88 Piety promoted, vol II p. 236 states that ‘She was taken ill on the 23d of the eighth month, 1714, which proved 
to be the small pox. In the time of her illness she retained a sound understanding and oftentimes spoke of the 
goodness of God to her soul, and by the aboundings of his love her cup was made to overflow, to the comfort of 
those that were present. She was freely resigned to the will of God either to die or live, though she had 
inexpressible love to her husband and children, and desired, if she lived, to be farther serviceable to the church of 
Christ, yet said, “The Lord’s will and not mine be done.” She often desired those that were present, “to love, seek 
and serve the eternal God with all their hearts. ... She bore the extremity of her distemper with more cheerfulness 
and discretion than was common, with a continual resignation to the will of God. ...’ (p. 238). 

8° See comment at start of cases: this probably represents the 5" day of the illness and the date 26 October. 
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acuated with spt Vitriol about twelve her nose bled a little about one she had a cold 
fit upon rising and was faintish for which she took some of a temperate cordial and 
lay on the bed became more warm when cold she complained of a pain in stomach 
which went of with heat I order’d her to drink table beer warm a little if coolish but 
if hot to go on with the use of Spt Vitr and beer. This day was sleepy and heavy 
about noon. In the evening vomited once and very restless upon which account she 
took a Julip of Gr Chor 1 oz Syr Imcion 3 ozs Liq Laud gtt 12 etc half she took at 
nine a clock but vomited it up. 


[new page] She rested however pretty well till one from that to about four restless 
after that for some hours slept half hour at a time she took but one half of the 
draught. 

[6/27 in margin] The pustles were more swell’d and at 9 in the morning her pulse 
good she was restless and dry found most relief from small beer if anything 
sometimes sickish in her stomach heavy in her head breath’d freely order’d a 
temperate Julep of C to be taken every 4 hours about twelve she perceivd herself 
cold about her ilia shiver’d spit some blood with hawking had several cold fits that 
after noon succeeded by hot and was very restless About six she took 10 drops of 


but the vomiting ceasing upon the taking of Laudan she took none of it She rested 
well that night the pain in her back restless and [7/28 in margin] I found at nine in 
the morning the day following to be abated she had had one stool at nine last night 
and this morning all things otherwise quiet and easy save from the pain thecoming 
out of the pustles occasions. She had a Julep of Aq Cinnam Syrup papav rhad ac 
Rice gruel instead of watergruel Decoct Alb. ?? with Aq. ?? h. ?? for her common 
drink and complaining of a soreness in her mouth a gargarism of Decoct. Carb Alm 
and Mel rosa she had no shivering after the taking of the Laudanum. At six a clock 
she took Liq Laud 12 drops [new page] after which she rested but little so that she 
took as many more about after which she rested but little and as she shut her eyes 
in order to sleep she seemed to be delirious. Her pulse continued all this while pretty 
good nor was her fever great the pustles however did not fill those of her forehead 
tho the first that appeared continued sessile? about her chin they were coherent their 
colour not very vivid and about her hands some were fill’d with pellucid water she 
made water frequently (which had a hypostasis and good colour) but little at a time 
several of the pustules head were flat 


[8/29 in margin] She took not having slept about seven in the morning the 29 Laud 
12 drops more when as indeed she had in the night long’d for cyder but not being 
willing to take it she took in the place of it 2 glasses of elder berry wine not long 
after which she rested a little better and the pustles swell’d a little more. She had 
yet a desire for syder and took half a pint which increased the salivation 
considerably her face swell’d considerably her eyes almost shut the pustles which 
before in some places look’d watery were now more turbid yet still flattish she had 
one large stool and fear’d more upon which account she took a bolus of Diacc pulv 
c.u.c.c.a 1 scruple Liq. Laud 2g 14 as soon as possible after which she rested 9/30 
pretty took the same at one a clock the 30" in the morning. After which she slept 
two hours at once and was easy and dozing all that morning. Her fever was little 
pulse strong enough, spitting was very troublesome and she was somewhat faintish. 
After decoction was repeated without sugar a gargarism made of Decoct Ulm Mel 
Rosar Oxymen simple actuated with Spt Vitr 
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[new page] In the afternoon she had a longing desire for cyder which was granted 
a small quantity which cut the phlegm and seem to relieve her pretty much her face 
was much swell’d this day the pustles for her face full of pus those in her arms 
waterish but more turbid and whitish than the precedent day. At night she took her 
bolus with bezoar and Liq Laud 12 drops after which she slept pretty well. A fever 
appeared before she took it, the viscidity of the phlegm hindered her to sleep upon 
which account being call’d at 2 a clock 


10/31 in the morning (When I found her pulse good her fever being considerably 
abated) because she cold not swallow one drop I cleans’d her mouth with the 
gargarism a stick, after which she slept better and about four was able to swallow. 
Her face appear’d not quite so much swelled and the pustles about her lips look’d 
duskish brown on the tops. Her pulse not so strong A large blister was applied to 
her pole and she took her bolus at 8 in the morning was allowed sack whey canary 
etc because faintish, her hands swell’d somewhat, salivation continued a little but 
very troublesome appetite pretty good but could not swallow for soreness of throat 
Took her bolus that night not fainty in the night time restless most part of the night 
her tongue blackish and dry fainty in the night time. The blisters on her hands 
encreased, the liquor more pellucid? all the pustles on her hands more extended 
[new page] 11 Monday morning being Nov | she rested indifferently and took her 
bolus Her face in the morning more swell’d than in the afternoon of Sunday as also 
her hands but of a languid colour Continued bolus Temperate cordial etc She was 
very restless in the afternoon and hott her face subsided as did also her hands and 
the fever came on very violent in the evening she took 20 drops of Laud Liq that 
night for she could not swallow the bolus notwithstanding of which she rested but 
very little yet next morning appear’d somewhat better Nov 2 Her hands not swelling 
and face subsiding and having a disposition to make water frequently she took Cin 
Bufon Pulv Gascon at about 2 in the afternoon a violent fever came on with 
shortness of breath alexipharmicks were ordered by Dr CC”° about eleven she 
miscarried and dyed about one.”! 


°° This could be Dr George Cheyne (1671-2-1743), the famous medical writer and physician, who at this period 
is thought to have divided his time between London and Bath, but perhaps was also practising in Bristol, maybe 
at the Hotwells. Roy Porter states that Cheyne set up house in Bath and Bristol in 1710, both to earn a medical 
living and to seek a cure for himself (introduction to George Cheyne: The English Malady (1733) (1991), p. xvii: 
see also p. 334 for Cheyne having used the Bristol waters c. 1708). A Scottish Episcopalian, Cheyne was attracted 
to mystical religion and he became part of a circle in the Bath-Bristol area interested in spiritual living and natural 
philosophy which included Hutchinsonians, Quakers and (later) Methodists. By 1712 he had married Margaret 
Middleton, daughter of the Scottish nonjuring Episcopalian clergyman Patrick Middleton (1662-1736); the latter 
later came to live in Bristol with his son the physician John Middleton (c.1688-1760; Rheims MD 1719), who 
became Cheyne’s physician, as well as that of John and Charles Wesley in Bristol: see n. 62 for Middleton’s links 
with Logan. Although the abbreviation here looks more like ‘CC’ it could possibly be GC, which would fit George 
Cheyne, and he is clearly identified in the following case, of the daughter Sarah (see n. 93). 

°! Piety promoted, vol II pp. 238-9 states ‘A few hours before her departure, she said, her ‘time in this world was 
near spent,’ and cheerfully desired her husband C to resign her up into the bosom of her blessed Saviour and 
requested him to “live in God’s fear, and serve him faithfully all his days.” ...She sent for her husband’s two 
children, which he had by a former wife, whom she tenderly advised, being of years of understanding .... desired 
them to be dutiful to their father, observe his advice, and love their little brother and sister. Then she sent for some 
of her servants, to whom she gave good counsel and advice, exhorting them to “love [p. 239] serve and fear the 
great and good God in the days of their youth, whilst they have strength,” signifying the advantage they would 
receive thereby. Also gave them in charge, “to take care and discharge their trust to her children whilst they were 
with them.” ...She then declared her assurance of going to her eternal rest, and embracing her husband in the 
bowels of her Father’s love, sweetly took leave, and bid him finally farewell, and soon departed this life, (as quiet 
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[blank page followed by case 8] 


Nov 3/13 Sarah C”” aged 2 years 
At eight at night I went to see her (where I found Dr Chaney)”? she had a violent 
pain and pulsation in her back with a fever, with convulsions we suspected the small 
pox and the [4/14 in margin] next day they appeared in her face very few small and 
distinct more and larger on her hips etc We orderd her to loose 2 ozs of blood the 
13 which was much inflam’d and orderd a paregorick which she brought up again 
and was very restless all the night but upon the appearing of the smallpox she grew 
better and was pretty hearty all the day especially in the afternoon we ordered 
another paregorick to be taken this night but sleeping well it was not administered. 


[5/15 in margin] The 15" more pustles appeared in her face and elsewhere was easy 
all that day, fever moderate, drank plentifully enough of table beer, eat milk porrage 
and rested pretty well the night following, Some of the pustles on her face appear’d 
flat. Took no medicines — 


[6/16 in margin] Some few more pustles appeared yet distinct feverish in the 
morning the pustles on her forehead were very small some about her mouth broad 
but dimp’t in and the hands and feet etc pretty well. Drank pretty free and was that 
night very dry restless and feverish and more pustles came out yet those that 
appear’d first in her face turned sessile very small and not extended at the roots 
those that were more dimp’t in. Had shivering for which a temperate cordial was 
order’d. All went well after this 


[blank page followed bv case 9| 
Dec 22 1714 Mrs Dickenson” aged 43 
Has for several been a weak and infirm woman and troubled with a pain in her 


stomach of which she could not get rid till she had vomited. To this her usual 
weakness grief added very much She has had a fluor albus”> for some 12 months 


as one that sleeps,) in Bristol, the 3d of the ninth month, 1714, after eleven days sickness, and her remains were 
interred in Friends burial-ground of that city, where her love and labour in the work of the word of life had been 
large: in which she was blessed of God, and made successful to the good and comfort of many.’ 

2 Presumably this is Sarah Champion, the daughter of Esther Champion whose death is recorded in the previous 
case, who was infected at the same time. Sarah daughter of Richard and Hester Champion of Castle Precincts was 
registered by the Quakers as born on 18 Nov.1712; her brother Joseph on 8 Apr. 1714. She went on to live until 
1796, marrying Samuel Lloyd but early widowed when her husband drowned, leaving her with 2 children 
[Dresser, Diary of Sarah Fox, pp. xxviii, 2]. 

3 See n. 90 for Dr George Cheyne (pronounced Chaney). 

°4 Given her age of 43, this would fit Patience Dickinson (1671-1736), daughter of silkweaver John and Eleanor 
Herne, who had first married the shoemaker William Fry and then, after his death, the Quaker shipwright and 
merchant Henry Dickinson on 12 July 1711: Mortimer, Minutes 1686-1704, pp. 240, 247. Mortimer reports Henry 
as initially a heelmaker and probably son of Lemon Dickinson, but he must be the Henry Dickinson, son of 
Simeon, a heelmaker, who was apprenticed to Robert Dickinson, a shipwright, on 2 May 1689, but not freed (by 
Quaker declaration) as a shipwright and Robert’s apprentice until 9 Mar. 1722; he took no apprentices, dying later 
that year. The Quakers only registered the birth of one child of Henry and Patience Dickinson of Old Market, 
namely Sarah on 27 Oct. 1712. Alternatively, Ann Dickenson of St Philips was buried by the Bristol Quakers on 
17 Oct. 1715. 

°> Fluor albus = leukorrhoea — vaginal discharge. 
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last past which is now somewhat abated. About month ago she spat up a pretty large 
quantity of frothy blood complained still of a pain in her stomach after eating 
especially of sheldrick? either with it or after it soon. Complains also of stitches a 
pain in her breast as also a straitness in the same place, is emaciated, and has a 
hectick heat every day after dinner. Rx Cons: ros.ant | dram Terr Japon 3 drams 
Bals. Gilead. 20z Peruv: 1 dram Syrup balsam y.s.? El de quo cap q.n.n.bis de die. 
Upon the first taking of this it agreed very well with her. She took it in the morning 
and that day found none of the hectick heat. The next day she took it also and was 
somewhat more out of order. The 3“ day she took a large quantity and had that day 
a great pain [new page] in her stomach which continued for three days in the last of 
which her heat was great. Dec 30. She was better. She relaps’d some days after Jan 
4 she had a motion or two extraordinary and brought of much wind downwards by 
which she was much relieved and eat her victuals heartier than she had done of a 
long time. Her heats and spitting of blood have much abated dance she took the 
above Elect: tho’ she took it but 4 times because she found it to exasperate the pain 
in her stomach. She spat blood once upon the taking a glass of a mountain. Jan 10 
She tool Pil Stom 2 scruples made into a bolus in Syr. Absynth which gave her 3 
motions. The pain came in her stomach that afternoon but lasted not near so long as 
the day before for it was over in an | % hour a shortness of breath which was 
troublesome to her before was now much abated She had a much better appetite and 
the pain was less and less every day till the 14 when the bolus was repeated which 
had much the same effect with the former. 


[New page: case 10| 

Dec 28 Arthur Stafford’* aged 3 y and 9 months 
Was seiz’d with a great fever in the evening complain’d of a pain in his belly. 
Started very much in his sleep, trembled much, colour chang’d often and suddenly 
breath’d with difficulty (which is common to him when feverish) I saw him first on 
Thusday when I found sleepy and saw two or three pimples which I suspected to be 
forerunners of the small pox As he had been all that day hot and his pulse strong 
and quick. I ordered him to loose 30zs of blood which had a pretty deal of serum in 
it he was but restless that night and delirious for a little time. I found him on Fryday 
something pert in the morning yet his colour often changing feverish nor could I 
discern any more pimples continued much the same all that day but not sleepy. In 
the evening his pulse was better yet he rested but indifferently that night. Jan 1 I 
found a great number of the small reddish pustles appear especially in his face and 
arms and then he was better than I had seen him since his indisposition for the fever 
was much abated. He had not all this while a stool Drank pretty frequently of beer. 
Found in the night before something rose in his throat and he was like to be 


°° Arthur Stafford, son of Richard and Mary of Milk Street was born on 21 Apr. 1711. Richard Stafford of 
Laugharne (1658-1723), a Quaker merchant (who knew Patrick Logan and his family from their time in Ireland), 
had married Mary Andrews in 1695 and moved to Bristol in 1703, where he was freed 9 Aug. 1705 by virtue of 
his marriage to Mary. She was the daughter of John Andrews, a Bristol Quaker merchant who had died in 1687 
(father of the John Andrews in the final case) and in 1716-17 both Stafford and John Andrews junior were 
proprietors of the Bristol Brass Company: Mortimer, Minutes 1686-1704, pp. 233, 262. Richard’s children’s births 
are recorded at the Bristol Quaker meeting from 1703, ending with Samuel on 28 Aug. 1712, and three other sons 
are recorded as dying in 1714 (Samuel), 1716 (William) and 1718 (Richard). Richard Stafford’s will (PROB 
11/608/62) dated 12 Nov. 1723 and proved 10 Mar. 1726 mentioned his son Arthur, as well as his wife Mary nee 
Andrews, his first wife Elizabeth [daughter of Erasmus Dole] and his deceased son Richard by her, his other son 
John, his daughter Elizabeth wife of Francis Vigor of Bristol woollen draper, his sister Mary and his brother in 
law James Parrott. But Arthur was not apprenticed or freed in Bristol and his later life has not been traced. 
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suffocated. His mother thought him delirious for a while, rested from 8 of the clock 
that night till 5 next morning very well when I came I found him peevish and that a 
great many more pustles had appeared especially in his face and arms where they 
ran together and the insterstices of his cheeks looked like an erysipelas. That night 
he rested but indifferent nor did he take the diaco: diz that was order’d for him. In 
the morning the pustles look’d of a lively colour some of them as large as a grain 
of paradise a great many more exceeding small, several ran together about [new 
page] his temples and chin etc. That day he began to take of an Infusion of Stare: 
Ovid in Aq Lact with Syr papav alb and Rheados peat milk porridge and [7/4 in 
margin] rested pretty well at night next morning the pustles were much larger lips 
swelled a little and eyelids very much his eye was inflam’d with rubbing Continued 
to take a spoonful of the Infusion every three hours and that night rested well 


[8/5 in margin] The pustles appeared more fill’d and seem’d to suppurate face 
swell’d more all except his eyes which were rather less swell’d, eat twice or thrice 
that day, thirst moderate as also his fever cough’d some and brought up much spittle 
but swallowed it again rested that night well 

[9/6 in margin] In the morning I found his face swell’d much his legs? a little the 
pustules turgid with yellow matter, spitting with a red margin, fever mild. A small 
cough and spitting 


[10/7 in margin] that night he rested but indifferent, next morning he had had a stool 
his face less swelled, gnashed his teeth very much as he had also done in the night. 
His face looked palish yet there was still some redness especially about the margin 
of the pustles, the pustles about his mouth looked crusty. I ordered him to take for 
food panadoe with wine or caudle and some sack whey and Rx Aq Lact al 1 ox 
peon. C. 2 ozs Conf alteim 1 0z ??? q.im Cr Julap. De qu 0 sumat cochl 13 the and 
langnoribus. He took this at one aclock his pulse was afterwards very quick and 
strong and body very hot he was also ?? breath’d quicker than usual I order’d a 
paregorick of Diac ? for him that night and applyed a large blister to [11/8 in 
margin] his neck he slept very well and the next morning his delirium was abated 
as was also his fever he had the cordial repeat’d upom taking of which his face 
look’d a more lively colour more of the pustles grew crusty the interstices lookd of 
a pale colour with some mixture of blew and red, the red increasd upon motion or 
taking a cordial, the swelling in his face was almost quite gone. He desired several 
times this day to eat and eat thrice of bread and butter. He did not gnash his teeth 
but very seldom. About 8 in the evening he went to sleep and at nine waked 
exceedingly cold in his face and hands tho’ he had been at no great distance from 
the fire and took some of his cordial and wine that afternoon he gap’d frequently 
and made a noise that look’d as if he were like to be suffocated. Look’d very pale 
upon which I pourd in great quantity of canary and the forementioned cordial 
brought him nearer the fire applyed warm cloaths and yet he remained cold for near 
three hours | at last gave him some Theriac Andr in Canary and after some time he 
grew warmer and about four in the morning he was chearfull and spoke hearty, his 
pulse was at this time, good After slept. [12/9 in margin] The skin on his back of 
his left hand look’d lurid and his arm as he warm’d felt hottest on the artery. [13/9 
in margin] The next morning he slept well eat that day heartily took in all his 
victuals and drunk some wine look’d pretty lively he opend this morning his eyes 
which appear very well. Slept well that night and next morning was in good order 
save that he was cold sometimes and gaped [new page] that night he slept well save 
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that in the middle of it [14/11 in margin] he was sick at his stomach which went of 
with a little water gruel with sack in it. He eat some milk porrage next morning was 
very hearty almost all the pustles dry and several fallen of in two or three days after 
he was so well as to eat very heartily and whip his top. [18/15 in margin’ Took a 
purging potion. 


[new page: case 11| 


Elizabeth Aldridge”’ aged 35: 4 cholerick 

had been subject to an Erysipelas complain’d for some 19 days of an [2 line gap left 
blank] [7/11 in margin] I went to her Jan 11 found that she had not slept since she 
was first taken or but very little, her pulse intermitted commonly every fifth, but 
was strong. She had salivated from the first appearing of the Pox, but less for the 
12 hours before I saw her than before Her menses which came some few days 
sooner than usual flow’d in a great quantity. The pustles were small sessile hard 
and run together the Interstices were of a drunken red. Neither hands nor face 
swell’d at all but her eyes were a little and a great quantity of humour flow’d from 
them. I order’d her a draught with Laud. Lig 12 drops Pulv Gascon 13o0zs Syrup c 
Macon 2 drams etc which she took that morning and slept some that day by which 
she was very much refreshed, her menses abated, but there was a small quantity of 
blood mixed with what she spit, her face swell’d a little that day, and salivation 
encreased, I order’d them to make a decoction of figgs which made here spit more 
easily She rested indifferently that night The next day the pustles were more swell’d 
as was also her face Her pulse still intermitted I order’d her Decoct hord Tic Syr 
and mecon tap and quanta hora 


[new page] Her pulse continued to intermit She spat plentifully and drank small 
beer water gruel and [9/13 in margin] rested that night but little tho’ she took 2 oz 
Diar Face still swell’d and spitting continued several of the pustles fill’d with matter 
and appear more distinct slept some that continued to use all the above mentioned 
things, took a Haustus of Liq Laud 12 drops Diacod 2 oz Slept but ordinary best 
towards the morning. [10/14 in margin] Her pulse intermitted but seldom indeed it 
had done less and less since I saw her first but it was weaker than the 11" instead 
of intermittent sometimes beat very weak one may be after 12 or 14 pretty strong 
strokes. Her fingers swell a small matter the pustles very full of matter of a whitish 
yellow matter What she spit was thicker and she was hearty, continued the 
decoction and took that night Diacod 10 drams rested however but ordinary in the 
night but the next day slept very [11/15 in margin] much. The pustles on her face 
were at the top of a duskish brown for the most part, her face subsided a little her 
flux continued tho’ somewhat abated and brought up with more difficulty. These 
ouzed some clear oily like matter out of the pustles of her arm. She itch’d a little 
was very sore, not feverish pulse good. Had one stool. Took Diacod1 oz at [12/16 
in margin] night, rested ill slept some next day when her fingers were [new page] 
little more swelled, flux still continued, pulse without intermission and interstices 
continued to look red: had two stools. Pock a little pitted on the top. Took some 


°7 There is no record of any Aldridges associated with the Bristol Quaker meeting. A possible candidate would be 
the Elizabeth who was married to the mason Thomas Aldridge (or Albridge) when they took two apprentices in 
1699 and 1702. Thomas had been freed on | Sept. 1694. In 1696 Thomas and Elizabeth Alldridge lived in 
Merchant Street St James, with one child, Ann. But if she was born in 1679, as the age given by Logan suggests, 
Elizabeth would only have been 17 in 1696, which was very young to be married with a child. 
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spoonfulls of canary — much the same otherwise as yesterday. Had a Cordial Julep 
of Pul ecca Spt CC ?? cap cocking qte qua hora. Had four more stools before night 
by which she found her breathing relieved the last was mucous and raggy. She 
rested that night very ill and had 7 stools before I came next morning. She would 
take no medicine that night I order’d next morning, when I found her very low the 
[13/17 in margin] pock white and more flat, her face still something and her hands 
rather more swell’d, tho’ but little her spitting continued but abated much since four 
in the morning. A Julep of Aq Lact 3 ozs Pinerm h. 13 oz Theriac Audor | dram 
Diascord 13 drams Lap Contisay: 2 scruples Syrup c Mecon 13 oz M. Sumat 
cochling statim and 2 secunda quaq: hora, this rais’d her spirits: for a little time 
after she took but they sank again She breath’d with difficulty. A stool which she 
had about 11 a clock this morning was little in quantity and only clear slime with 
two or 3 specks of matter about the bigness of a pea. Continued to spit a little all 
this (???) had three motions twixt 11 and 7 finish’d the julep and a quart of white 
decoction spit up something like huskly I suppose it was what had furr’d in her 
mouth, her tongue was white and very foul but moist. She had a pain in her side 
which by pressing abated. Was more hearty [new page] and pulse stronger at 7 in 
the evening. The Julip to be repeated two spoonfulls to be taken every three hours 
The looseness continued still in so much that she had 7 more stools that night which 
were mucous as before with [14/18 in margin] something yellow mixed with them 
— When I came in the morning I found her vomiting her spitting still continued her 
hands and face subsided, pulse low a difficulty of breathing backs of her hands cold 
brought up phlegm with husky matter in vomiting, had complained of stitches under 
each breast several times in the night. Was very hot in the night and desired 
frequently to drink, tossed about much. She dyed at 11 that night. 


[continues on same page with case 12| 

J. Coysgairn aged 14 dayes.”® 
Slept ever since he was born very much and seemed to be oppressed with phlegm 
was enclined to be costive, had not purged well after he was born was seiz’d with 
convulsions (as they called them) the 24" about 7 in the morning I went that day 
about twelve and found the child livid in the face and more black about the eyes. 
He held his breath a considerable time and expired with a sort of a sigh he had taken 
a Julep of Aq Ceres tra Castor from Dr Ch,”? I ordered him to be bled immediately 


°8 A John Coysgarne, son of John, was buried at the Bristol Quaker meeting on 22 Apr. 1715, which would be 
one day after his death as recorded in this case, but there is no record of his birth, perhaps because he died so 
young. His father just could have been the merchant John Coysgarne (apprenticed in 1685 to the soapboiler 
William Fry and freed as a merchant as Fry’s apprentice 29 Mar. 1701), who married Elizabeth Hallifield in 1690 
and was buried on 20 May 1714: Mortimer, Minutes 1686-1704, p. 239; will proved 21 July 1714 (PROB 
11/541/137). John senior’s father Sampson Coysgarne (d. 1711; will proved 19 Feb. 1712 PROB 11/525/349) is 
one of those recorded as sending his children to the school of Patrick Logan, William’s father, in 1690: Mortimer, 
Minutes 1667-86, p. 197. However, it seems much more likely that the father was his son John junior, who was 
apprenticed to his father and his mother Elizabeth on 24 Oct. 1705 and freed as a merchant (by Quaker declaration) 
as both son and apprentice of John senior, on 3 Nov. 1712. He married Damaris Wade on 12 April 1714: Damaris 
(b. 1694) was the daughter of Nathaniel Wade, a lawyer who had been a Monmouth rebel, briefly town clerk in 
1688 and then a prominent Whig in civic affairs: Mortimer, Minutes 1686-1704, p. 264. It is claimed that Damaris 
was the person who introduced Daniel Defoe to Alexander Selkirk, and so provoked the writing of Robinson 
Crusoe. The son who dies here would have been their first child; Anne, daughter of John and Damaris Coysgarne 
of the Barton was born 19 Apr. 1716. John junior became a member of the Society of Merchant Venturers on 20 
Nov. 1712 and was Master of the Society in 1737-8, dying on 14 Nov. 1740 (Stembridge, Goldney Family, p. 
155). A probate copy of the will of John Coysgarne of Bristol and Brislington, Somerset, made 1737, proved 
1741 is in Dorset History Centre D/PLR/F34. 

» See n. 90 above for possible identification of this as Dr George Cheyne. 
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with a leech which was done and he lost about 1 oz yet he moved not one part as he 
had not done since? he was seized but once: During his holding of his [new page] 
breath his pulse could not be perceived, but beat strong enough when he breath’d, 
About four I gave him Tellis bov: 1 scruple and ordered a clyster with some of the 
same and in an hour he recover’d out of his fitt brought up some phlegm took some 
victuals settled pretty well that night had no fitt but two or three motions which 
were a little greenish and with which he broke much wind. I order’d the 25 a Julep 
with yara Cast Ocul Caner etc continues well but fretfull and griped with thrush in 
his mouth. The child pissed frequently the 24" in the afternoon. This child had no 
fit ever after this but would frequently turn pale and feel cold and stiff his feet hands 
and face used often to be puff’d up with wind nor could he endure much to be 
moved he was seiz’d April 15 with a vomiting and looseness for which I order’d 
aromatick cataplass and cordial Juleps with the Decoct alb. for common drink 
which stopt his looseness but the 20" it came on again and what came from him 
was cold, sometimes green, sometimes yellow. His vomiting ceas’d his pulse which 
was hitherto good intermitted was troubled with the hiccough eyes sank in his 
head.He dyed the 21 after having cry’d almost all that night. His abdomen and 
thorax being opened all things appear’d well save that his liver was greenish and 
his gall bladder larger and full of green gall and he seemd to have but little blood in 
him. 


[new page: case 13| 

Jno Andrews! 
Had several scrophulous Sores for 2 years for which he try’d several things and 
found most benefit by bathing purging with Jalap and a dyet drink of Sarsa resolved 
at last to try what effect a light salivation might have. May 8 1715 I ordered a bolus 
of mercury 10g which he took at night going to bed and found in half an hour after 
the tumor to pain him very much he vomited and purged several times that night. 
10" He took 12 gr in the morning which also purged him and made him sick as did 
also the same quantity taken the next day the 11 at night he took 6 gr with Diasiod 
13 ozs and 12gr alone the 12 in the morning which made him sick and purged him 
that night he took 8gr in Dis 3 scruples and 14 in the morning 12 gr. He was that 
day very sick had mucous stools but pretty well in the evening the tumors began 
now to decrease where they had hitherto increased and were attended with 
considerable pain, but that was also abated. He had now (as indeed he had all along 
and sometime before the salivation) a considerable cough the sores sometimes 
smelled severe? The 15" he took 12 gr more, was that day pretty well save a little 
restless in the afternoon and dry his mouth was sore teeth loose and spat a little. The 


100 John Andrews married Susanna Love on 16 Mar. 1699 and had seven children (Mortimer, Minutes 1686-1704, 
p. 233), whose births are recorded by the Quakers between July 1702 and December 1712. He was the son of a 
Quaker merchant of the same name, and was apprenticed to the Quaker vintner Edward Lloyd on 16 Apr. 1691 
(so probably born c. 1676), but freed on 26 Mar. 1698 as his father’s son, not by apprenticeship. John and Susanna 
took four apprentices between 1700 and 1714, being called at different times vintner, merchant and wine- 
merchant. One of his daughters married Mark Harford, another of the famous Bristol Quaker merchants. Andrews 
was one of the early partners in the Bristol Brass Company. He was the second treasurer of the Bristol Infirmary, 
elected on 2 Mar. 1738-9 and according to Richard Smith, the Infirmary’s memoirist, he carried on a large 
“mercantile concern’ in Corn Street, lived in great style and drove a carriage and four (Smith, History, p. 19). He 
died at midnight on | Jan. 1743-4 (Stembridge, Goldney Family, p. 156) and his will (PROB 11/732/129) was 
proved | Mar. 1744. William’s brother James later used Andrews to buy wine and was clearly friendly with him 
and his family, mentioning him in various letters to William (e.g. 9 Oct. 1725 (Logan Letter Books, vol. 3, p. 43), 
4 June 1727 (p. 76)) and writing directly to Andrews (e.g. 25 Sept. 1727 (vol. 3, p. 83) referring to their friendship 
and ‘thy sweet family’). 
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15" he took 12 more and was well till evening when heaved? his [new page] 
stomach and had two stools in the night Took no mercury next morning as he now 
spat pretty much. The salivation never rose to any considerable height the ulcers 
after it was over for some time worse but in about a month they began to mend and 
became fleshy and look’d well 
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Appendix I: William Logan’s Library, as summarised by Edwin Wolf 2", 
‘Medical Books in Colonial Philadelphia’ in John B. Blake (ed.) Centenary 
of Index medicus, 1879-1979 (Bethesda, Md., 1980), pp. 81-3 and footnotes 
(originally 94-101) 


There were about 1,300 volumes, over half strictly medical works, as well as uncounted 
peripheral books of natural history and chemistry.'°! It is amazing that such a collection has 
not attracted the attention of American medical historians. The only reference to it that I know 
of should have stimulated some interest. In his 1953 biography of Dr. George Logan, the 
younger William’s son, Frederick B. Tolles spoke of the hoard at Stenton: 


Here were the medical classics—Galen, Avicenna, Pare, Vesalius, Harvey, 
Boerhaave. Here were the important recent treatises—the anatomical works 
of Morgagni and Alexander Monro primus, Lietaud’s Physiology, the 
discourses of Mead and Pringle and Van Swieten. Here were curious 
volumes like Arnaud de Villeneuve on rejuvenation and Albertus Magnus’ 
treatise on cosmetics, The Secrets of Women. !° 


There were some inaccuracies in Tolles’s enthusiastic statement, but substantially he was 
correct. The Avicenna, most of the Harveys, and the tract of Albertus Magnus had been old 
James Logan’s. Nonetheless, the Vesalius was a copy of the handsome second edition, 
illustrated with the same woodcuts as the precious first. 


The number of works now gilded as classics by inclusion in the great bibliography of Garrison 
and Morton. which Dr. William Logan owned. is impressive. There was a 1509 edition of the 
Arabic physician Rhazes’s great encyclopedia of medicine, the first edition of Rueff’s well- 
illustrated obstetrical manual printed at Zurich in 1555, the fourteenth-century Guy de 
Chauliac’s book on surgery in a 1537 printing, and Tagliacozzi’s pioneer text on plastic 
surgery.!°? The English doctors of the seventeenth century were well represented: numerous 


'0l The majority of Dr. Logan’s collection was given to the Loganian Library, which moved in with the Library 
Company in 1792, and the titles are intermixed with those of James Logan’s books in the Catalogue of the Books 
Belonging to the Loganian Library (Philadelphia, 1795). Such as duplicated James Logan’s books—some forty 
titles—went to the Library Company, and were marked with an "L" in A Catalogue of the Books Belonging to the 
Library Company of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1789). Until comparatively recently the provenances of James 
and William were not definitively differentiated. 

102 Frederick B. Tolles, George Logan of Philadelphia (New York: Oxford University Press, 1953), pp. 16-17. 
Galenus, raXrjvov kiravra (Basel, 1538), Opera Omnia (Venice, 1625), Epitome Galeni (Basel, 1571), and Jn 
Aphorismos Hippocratis Commentaria (Leyden, 1633); Avicenna, above, n. 29; Pare, above, n. 4; Andreas 
Vesalius, De Humani Corporis Fabrica (Basel, 1555); Harvey, above n. 30, and Exercitationes Anatomicae de 
Cordis et Sanguinis Motu (London, 1661); Boerhaave, above, n. 31, and MS. lecture notes of three courses, 1708- 
11, Aphorismi (Leyden, 1709), Elementa Chemiae (Paris, 1733), Index Plantarum, Quae in Horto Academico 
Lugduno Batavo Reperiuntur (Leyden, 1710), Historia Plantarum (Rome, 1727), and Praxis Medica (Padua, 
1728); Morgagni, above, n. 4; Alexander Monro, The Anatomy of the Human Bones (Edinburgh, 1732); Lieutaud, 
above, n. 4; Richard Mead, De Imperio Solis ac Lunae in Corpora Humana (London, 1746), De Peste (London, 
1723), A Mechanical Account of Poisons (London, 1702 and 1745), Medica Sacra (Amsterdam, 1749), Monita 
et Praecepta Medica (London, 1751), and Oratio Anniversaria Harveiana (Leyden, 1725); John Pringle, 
Observations on the Diseases of the Army (London, 1753); Gerard van Swieten, Commentaria in Hermanni 
Boerhaave Aphorismos (Leyden, 1742-53); Arnauld de Villeneuve, Opera (Basel, 1585, and Lyons,1509). 

103 Rhazes, Continens Rasis (Venice, 1509), Garrison and Morton 40 (earlier edition); Jacob Rueff, De Conceptu 
et Generatione Hominis (Zurich, 1554), Garrison and Morton 463; Guy de Chauliac, Chirurgia Magna (Lyons, 
1585), Garrison and Morton 5556 (earlier edition); Gaspare Tagliacozzi, De Curtorum Chirurgia per Insitionem 
(Venice, 1597), Garrison and Morton 5734. 
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treatises by Charleton, Lower on the heart, Havers on bones, Glisson on rickets, the 1661 edition 
of Harvey’s De Motu Cordis, Highmore on hysterics and hypochondria, a considerable number 
of the publications of Willis, who was noted for his clinical observations and was second only 
to Sydenham in contemporary reputation, Hodges’s account of the Great Plague of 1665, and 
Mayow’s Tractatus Quinque, “one of the best English medical classics.”! Yet, the writings 
of Continental doctors were not overlooked. Logan owned the collected works of the 
pathologist Fernel, a number of monographs by the younger Caspar Bartholin, the second 
edition of Mauriceau’s Traite des maladies des femmes grosses, which was for decades the 
standard gynecological text, the Dane Steno’s work on muscular mechanics, the anatomical 
works of the Leyden professor Ruysch, and the findings of the kidney specialist Bellini.!” 


104 Walter Charleton, De Scorbuto (London, 1672), Inquisitio Physica de Causis Catameniorum (London, 1685), 
and Oeconomia Animalis (London, 1669); Richard Lower, Tractatus de Corde (London, 1670); Clopton Havers, 
Osteologia Nova (London, 1691); Francis Glisson, De Rachitide ( 

London, 1650); Harvey, above n. 95; Nathaniel Highmore, Exercitationes Duae, Quarum Prior de Passione 
Hysterica; Altera de Affection Hypochrondriaca (Oxford, 1660); Thomas Willis, Affectionum Quae Dicuntur 
HAystericae (London, 1670), Cerebri Anatome (London, 1664), De Anima Brutorum (London, 1672, and Oxford, 
1672), Diatribae Duae Medico-Philosophicae (London, 1662), Pathologiae Cerebri (London, 1678), and 
Pharmaceutice Rationalis (Oxford, 1674); Nathaniel Hodges, Loimologia. Sive Pestis (London, 1672); John 
Mayow, Tractatus Quinque Medico-Physici (Oxford, 1674), Garrison and Morton 578. 

105° Jean Francois Fernel, Universa Medicina (Utrecht, 1656); Caspar Bartholin, De Ovaris Mulierum et 
Generationis Historia (Amsterdam, 1678), De Tibiis Veterum (Amsterdam, 1679), Diaphragmatis Structura 
Nova (Paris, 1676), and Specimen Historiae Anatomicae Partium Corporis Humani (Copenhagen, 1701); 
Francois Mauriceau, Traite des maladies des femmes grosses (Paris, 1675); Nicolaus Steno, De Musculis et 
Glandulis Observationum Specimen (Amsterdam, 1664); Fredrik Ruysch, Opera Omnia (Amsterdam, 1721- 
25); Lorenzo Bellini, De Urinis et Pulsibus (Leyden, 1717). 
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Appendix II: James Logan’s autobiographical statement (from A.C. Myers, 
Immigration of the Irish Quakers into Pennsylvania, 1682-1750 (Philadelphia, 
1902), pp. 238-40) 


My Father was born in E Lothian in Scotland: was educated for the Clergy and was a Chaplain 
for some time; but turning Quaker, he was obliged to go to Ireland & to teach a Latin School 
there—He had several children, of whom none are now living, nor have been, more than these 
50 years past, saving my B' W™ who took his degree of Doctor of Physick in Holland—and is 
now the chief Physician in Bristol—and myself—My Mother was Isabel Hume Daugh' of 
James Hume—a younger Brother of the House of St Leonards, of the Shire of Mers (as I think) 
in the South of Scotland. He was Manager of the Estate of the Karl of Murray—who owed, but 
never paid him £1500 Sterl. tho the said Earl lodged for some years in his House in the Shire 
of Fife—My Grandmother, before she married, was Bethia Dundas, Sister of the Laird of 
Dundas, of Didiston, about 8 miles west of Edinburgh a fine seat, and the Earl of Murray 
assisted my Grandfather in carrying off my Grandmother—She was nearly related to the Earl 
of Panmat [Panmure] &c. 


Having learned Latin, Greek, and some Hebrew, before I was 13 years of age—in my 14th I 
was put Apprentice to a Linnen Draper—one as considerable with his Partner as any in Dublin. 
But the Prince of Orange, landing before I was bound (tho’ I served my Master 6 months) in 
the winter 1688, I went down to my Parents—and the wars in Ireland coming on. In the Spring 
I went over to Edinburgh with my Mother—after which my Father soon followed, who being 
out of employment—repair’d to London, & was there gladly receiv’d by our friends—Deputies 
to the Genl Meeting from Bristol in that City—as their schoolmaster—for the Latin language, 
and I followed him the next year; but tho’ the wages were good, and well paid, he could not 
brook the Mothers taking upon them to direct his treatment of their children, and thereupon 
soon disliking it, having ordered my Mother to return to Irel“ to take care of what they had left 
there. 


In 1693 after above 3 years stay there, pretending to go over for my Mother, but with a real 
design never to return He left me in his school, not full 19 years of age—ordering me on the 
receipt of his Letter Signifying my Mother would not come over, that I should give up the 
school & return to him. But our Friends would not give me up, I therefore continued in the 
same employment untill the peace of Reswick [Sept-October] in 1697. 


In which time, as I had in Edinburgh in my 16th year, happily met with a book of the Leyboms 
on the Mathematics, I made myself Master of that, without any manner of Instruction, and in 
the time in which I kept school, I further improved myself in the Greek looking a little further 
into the Hebrew—I also learned French & Italian with some Spanish; but went 3 mos. to French 
Master to learn the Pronunciation, without which I was sensible I should never be able to speak 
it. But otherwise I never paid one penny for Learning any thing whatsoever, and tho’ I had my 
course of Humanity—as it is called in Ireland from my Father, I can safely say, he never gave 
me the least instruction whatsoever, more than he gave to the other scholars— 


But to return; After the Peace, having first agreed in Bristol, to go over with another Factor to 
Jamaica, I went over to Ireland to see my Parents: and having told them my intention of going 
over to that Island, my Mother was so averse to it, that she affirmed she would much rather see 
me dead—On this I was obliged to change my measures, & began with a cargo, from Dublin, 
to enter on a trade between that place and Bristol, which I followed for about 8 months. 


When in the spring of 1699, our old Proprietor [William Penn] sent for me, and made me his 
proposals to come over to Penn? as his Secretary, and desired me to take time & advice upon 
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it—Some of my Friends advised me to accept, & some others as strenuously against it; but in 
some few days I went over to Bath—with my fr? E4 Hackel, & accepted of it. 


In 8° 1699, being then at Sea, in our voyage hither—I was 25 ys. of age ..... 
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Appendix III: Letter from James Logan (aged 54) to William Logan (42), 8 
April 1728 


On 10" January, I was stepping backwards in my yard where turning about a little gate post, at 
which there was a step, then filled up with snow, which being thaw’d a little, with some rain, 
that had fallen and frozen again, was very slippery. At that place, both my feet flew violently 
from under me & I came down, as if I had fallen out of the air, with my whole weight, on the 
upper part of my left thigh, a little below the joynt, on the edge of that step. I at first thought 
the bone, was broke or dislocated, but in a little time after I was raised found it was neither the 
one nor the other. With much pain I was carried in a chair into my parlour where a cott bed 
was brought down to lay me on, there and afterwards in a standing bed (for it was impracticable 
to carry me up stairs to a chamber) I lay for about 16 days on my back, without being able to 
move an inch, for when necessity required to have my body a little raised from the bed, for 
what could not be avoided it was done, with towels laid under my back etc. It was about 7 
weeks before I could raise it from the floor, sufficiently to use crutches, but now by their help 
I walk about a little yet have no manner of use of it, nor doe I recover much strength, in the 
part affected which seems to me to be one musile, & I believe the gluteus major, all the others 
being as I conceive, unhurt, unless it be the minor also of the same name, for the chief defect 
is that I can neither raise the limb, nor stand on that foot. Whether ever it may be of much use 
to ne again, considering my years, is uncertain. I fear however, that I shall never be quite sound. 


One thing appeared strange in it, viz that the blow was so extremely violent that it mashed a 
small empty long bottle, one of those that Stoughton’s bitter is putt up in which I accidentaly 
had in my britches pocket into such fine powder that most of it, might have pass’d thro’a searse; 
yet there was no appearance of any contusion, nor did the pain long continue in the place I 
struck upon but moved to the foremost part of my thigh, a little below the groin, where the end 
of the musele lapsover. 


The change of colour it was thought was prevented by the application of camphorated spirit of 
wine, & hot fomentations continued. It swelled much however, but the tumour, being very 
speedily brought down about a week after in less than 24 hours by an excellent plaister, my 
whole thigh afterw’ ds fell away so much in flesh that it appear’ d little more than skin and bone, 
yet as the pain left me, it recovered again with the rest of my body, which was also much 
reduced, tho not propotionably to that limb and now I am in my usual plight and almost free 
from pain, tho perfectly a cripple. 


Thou art my only brother, yet I should not have sent this particular to thee were you not also a 
physician, which must excuse the length of the narrative. 
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Appendix IV: Being the substance of two sermons preach’d in Bristol. By 
Strickland Gough, Minister of the Gospel there (Printed for, and are to be sold 
by Joseph Penn bookseller, against the Corn-Market in Bristol, 1711) 


Describing the current outbreak he notes (p. 21) ‘That this Distemper must be no small 
Calamity appears also from the Painfulness of it. They that have it are a Torment to themselves. 
It is a Sore upon the Body, which puts ‘em to a great deal of Pain and Uneasiness. And it is no 
wonder that it should do so, when the Disease lies in a violent Inflammation, and that joyn’d 
with a Swelling; so that there is a fiery Scab or Pustle spread all over the Patient.... And that 
which helps to increase the Torment, is, the itching Humour which attends it, which yet cannot 
be satisfy’d because of the Soreness of it. ... (p.22) The afflictive Nature of this Disease, 
appears also from the Noisomness of it. Those who are under it, are not only a Torment to 
themselves, but to those that are about ‘em. They are a Spectacle to every Body that comes 
near ‘em to gaze at and admire. How strangely is the Face or Countenance of the sick Person 
alter’d, as long as this Distemper is prevailing upon him; not to mention the Change which 
often remains after, and that sometimes as long as he lives? What an offensive Smell also does 
the Body cast forth, so that the dearest Friends can scarce bear the Room which is infected with 
it? Nay, the Patient is scarce able to endure himself. ... (p. 23) They cast forth a Scent which 
is odious to the Person infected with ‘em, and they are offensive both to the Sight and Smell of 
their Friends about ‘em: So that they are in danger of being forsaken by all, but such whose 
Charity inclines ‘em to come in to their Relief and Assistance. 4thly, This Distemper is render’d 
the more afflictive, by the Infection which attends it. ‘Tis of such a contagious Nature, as keeps 
away all who have not pass’d thro’ it already: So that upon this, as well as the foremention’d 
Account, the Person who is under it, must often be depriv’d of the Conversation and Assistance 
of some of his dearest Friends and Relations. He must either part with them, or expose them to 
the Hazard of their Lives, either of which must be very grievous, if he has any real Affection 
to them. Nor can the very Thoughts of his being smitten with a catching Distemper, and such 
as makes the rest of the World afraid of him, be otherwise than deeply wounding and afflictive. 
It raises a Horror in the Mind, and is apt to make the Person who is thus stricken loath, and be 
afraid of himself too. Sthly, It is also a Disease which frequently proves mortal; and upon that 
account must be awful and affecting.... (p. 25) Some Hundreds have dy’d of it in this City 
within but a few Months past. And many Thousands have gone down to the Grave by the Stroke 
of this Destroying Angel in this Kingdom. ... Many are Weak and Sickly, this Disease not 
seldom leaving vitious Humours and such Corruptions behind it, as expose to Fevers, 
Consumptions and other Mortal Diseases. And thus many are first Sickly, and then sleep thro’ 
its malevolent Nature and Effects. Many are immediately cut off by it and as many Languish 
out all their Days; So many are Kill’d by it even long after they seem to be heal’d and cur’d of 
it: All which clearly demonstrates that the Hand of God is upon that Nation, where this 
Distemper prevails ... (p.26) This calls aloud both to those who have, and those who have not 
had the Distemper which now rages among us. It is easy to observe by the spotted Faces which 
appear in our Streets and Congregations, that not a few have got over this Disease. Now such 
ought to be thankful for their Deliverance, whereby they have escaped a Danger so very great. 
Nor is it the least considerable Circumstance in their Cafe to afford cause of Thankfulness, that 
they have past the Distemper which is seldom repeated. There is no absolute Security indeed 
that it shall not be so, some having had it more than once: But ‘tis own’d, that it do’s not usually 
return upon the same Persons, and therefore a Recovery from it is the greater Mercy. And this 
I speak not only to those who have escap’d it themselves, but who have had dear Relations 
delivered from it. The deliverance of your Husbands, Wives, Children, and other Relatives, 
ought to be regarded as a Mercy to you ... (p.27) For those who have never yet had this 
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Distemper, I would not put them in mind of their Danger to frighten them, being sensible, that 
the Small-pox often comes by a Fright, as well as by Infection. But I would mind them of it, 
that they may prepare for it. And surely, your Danger is great, when you are now more than 
commonly surrounded with a Distemper which is so Infectious and Mortal at the same time. 
Nor is it an inconsiderable Circumstance, that Persons frequently die in it, in a sudden and 
surprizing manner. How many have been in the Thoughts, not only of their surrounding 
Friends, but of their Physicians too, in a hopeful way of Recovery, nay, past Danger; and yet 
by a sudden turn in their Constitutions, have in a few Hours or Moments breath’d their last? 
And will you not then take care to be always ready? ... (p. 28) We have the greater reason to 
fear, lest the Small-pox be attended with the Plague amongst us, partly, because this Nation 
was scarce ever known to be so long as five and forty Years without a Plague till now. And 
partly because, the last which afflicted us, was introduc’d by the Small-pox raging before it in 
the fame Fury and Violence, it do’s at this Day; but above all, because we certainly deserve it. 
Well! we may say as Pharaoh, we have Sinned, we and the rest of this People are wicked. But 
let us when God is visiting us for our Sins, hear and fear, and do no more so Wickedly.’ 
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